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ABSTRACT 

The California School-to-Career Plan was developed with funding under the federal School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994. Under this Act local regional partnerships will develop 
their own plans to carry out the mandates of the School-to-Career state plan. 

As local plans are being developed, based on the broad principles in the state plan, it is 
important that local academic senates 1) be knowledgeable about the general School-to- 
Career plan, 2) take part (through the state Academic Senate) in directing state policies 
which will be developed by a California School-to-Career Advisory Council and its 
committees, and 3) be involved in the implementation policies on the local level. 

In order to help local senates reach these goals, the Academic Senate presents here an 
analysis, with recommendations to local senates, based on the California School-to-Career 
Plan which has been developed over the past year by a Governor-appointed Task Force. 
Local senates should be aware that, as it is implemented, School-to-Career provisions 
could have a profound effect on community colleges, including the fcllowing: 

1 . California currently receives approximately $1 .3 billion in federal workforce training 
funds. These funds may be redirected to be administered by the School-to-Career 
programs. 

2. The School-to-Career plan requires community colleges to enter into partnerships with 
business, labor, and other educational segments to carry out the plan. 

3. The plan envisions a curriculum that integrates academic and vocational subjects for 
all students. While the plan sees business as an important part of the entire plan, 
it is given a particularly important role in development of the' new curriculum. In the 
past, in some contract education agreements, we have seen Title 5 curriculum 
provisions described as "barriers" to aeating business-appropriate courses. Faculty 
must not let their primacy rights to develop curriculum be abridged. 

4. The School-to-Career plan authorizes waivers of state and federal laws and 
regulations that could be seen as barriers to implementation. We need to be aware 
of this provision so that waivers are not abused. We hope that AB I725 is not seen 
as an impediment, for example, to implementation of the plan! Other concerns involve 
privacy act provisions, waivers of labor-related laws, elimination of the Education 
Code and Title 5 curriculum regulations. 

5. The role of Cal’ifomia's four-year public institutions in the implementation of the plan 
also needs input and involvement of community college faculty. Since we are 
concerned about transfer and articulation, we should participate in planning the 
implementation plan for transfer and articulation between the three educational 
systems. 

6. The Plan envisions a system of career pathways and state mandated certificates. We 
must be concerned about how this system impacts our students as they enter from 
high school or re-enter as adult learners and as they transfer to four-year colleges. 

The Academic Senate for California Community Colleges sees some important benefits 
from the plan's implementation, but we feel also that local senates must be aware of the 
broad implications for community colleges in the plan's implementation To help inform 
faculty to begin a dialog about the plan is the purpose of this paper. 


INTRODUCTION 


The California Community College system has been involved in workforce training from its 
inception. One of the three msyor charges to community colleges in the California Master 
Plan for Higher Education is to provide vocational education to the citizens of California. 
Therefore, it is appropriate to propose that the faculty of community colleges should play 
a major role in California’s plans for complying with the requirements of federal workforce 
training legislation. However, this has not been the case. This paper is intended to serve 
both as a wake up call to the faculty and as notice to the state’s workforce planners that the 
faculty of the California Community Colleges are the expert practitioners in the field they 
are proposing to change. 

BACKGROUND 

The 1994 School-to-Work Opportunities Act was signed into law by President Clinton in 
May of 1994. it is one of several bills passed to address workforce training. (Appendices 
1 and 2 summarize and compare these legislative act s.) The state of California received 
an implementation grant to design a system for our state, called the California School-to- 
Career Plan. (See Appendix 3.) This paper is a response specifically to that plan, including 
direct quotations with page and section citations. 

Development of the plan began with Governor Wilson selecting the Employment 
Development Department (EDD) to take the lead role in forming an “Interagency 
Partnership Group” with the California Department of Education (CDE) and the Chancellor’s 
Office of the California Community Colleges. A Task Force appointed by the governor has 
overseen the production of the plan. (Only one faculty member, a high school teacher, was 
appointed to the Task Force. See Appendix 4 for the Task Force membership list.) The 
effort began in the summer of 1994 with the formation of six work groups which developed 
background papers on issues related to workforce training and the School-to-Work act. 
These work groups initially had no faculty appointed by the Academic Senate. Only at the 
insistence of the president, Regina Stanback-Stroud, were community college faculty 
added to the wori^ groups~and then only after more than half the work had been 
accomplished. The governor’s Task Force reviewed the background papers and then, to 
write the first draft of the plan, employed an outside writing group whicfi included Dan 
Weiler of Berman & Weller, authors of the Commission on Innovation’s Choosing the 
Future document. The draft plan was reviewed by Resource Groups consisting of the 
major stakeholders in workforce education, of which the Academic Senate was one. These 
reviews took place in August of 1994 and were followed by a period of public hearings and 
comment in September. These hearings generally dedicated 30 minutes of an 8 hour day 
for public testimony. The original time line was designed to culminate with a final plan 
submitted to the federal government in November of 1994. 

The plan did not receive wide support and lacked the formal approval of the state agencies 
involved, such as the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges. It became 
clear from federal review of similar proposals that such consensus and approval would be 
needed if California’s plan was to be funded. The next several months saw continual 
revisions of time lines for approval of the plan, three more drafts developed, additional 
public hearings (not necessarily coinciding with the availability of the most current draft). 
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bills written on the topic in the state legislature, and review by state agencies and boards. 
The review process was particularly frustrating because of seemingly constant changes in 
the draft plan. The fall session of the Academic Senate reviewed the October 1994 draft, 
and the spring session reviewed the March 1 995 draft. Several resolutions were passed. 
(See Appendix 4.) The final state plan was submitted in April of 1995 (Appendix 3), and 
the final Implementation Grant Application was sent in June of 1995 (i^pendix 5). A 30- 
day comment period began on June 19, 1995. Dollars totaling $86 million are available to 
the states in grants for fiscal year 1 995. California was expecting to receive $120 million 
over the next five years. The application was denied by the Department of Labor in August, 
1995. However, California continues to seek at least some funding to implement its 
School-to-Career plan. 

The 1994 School-to-Work Opportunities act has many laudable goals. Reduction of 
administrative costs, local partnerships between business and education, and the 
integration of academic and vocational instruction are among those which the Academic 
SerKite has supported. However, California's School-to-Career Plan falls short of reaching 
those goals in many ways. The sections which follow describe those limitations, suggest 
strategies to fill the gaps, and focus primarily on the next step: implementation. 

REFORM: EDUCATIONAL OR F: GNOMIC? 

The 1 994 School-to-Work Opportunities Act calls for major reform. But for whose benefit 
is that reform Intended? Are the changes to provide a better education for California’s 
citizens so that they can succeed both in their careers, personally, and as members of 
society? Or are the efforts solely to provide a better trained woricforce for California’s 
businesses? Are the students the consumers or are they merely "widgets” in a production 
line to appease the demands of industry? 

Of course, the answer is that the reform should benefit both students and industry. A plan 
that equips students with educational tools with which they can participate in the workforce 
and society at large benefits the student, the industry in need of a qualified workforce, and 
the economic health of the state. The balance necessary to achieve such benefits seems 
to be missing from California's plan. True, the plan proposes to "certify that students have 
mastered tht^ core skills and knowledge they will need to lead full and productive lives” 
(IIC1). The shoicoming is that the plan does not back up that claim with strategies >vhich 
are student cer tered. The plan shows: 

• lack of support for special populations such as gender equity and displaced 
homemakers 

• no plan for dealing with those who do not meet the rigid certificate timetable 

• insufficient recognition of the role of counseling and guidance in career choices 

• no input from the expert practitioners-the faculty 

• no input from students in governance or evaluating program effectiveness 

To achieve these mutual benefits, much remains to be done. Faculty and student leaders 
should keep those mutual benefits in their sights both for the development of state 
standards and oversight and for local partnership planning. Both industry and education 
have the opportunity to work together. Business has often felt that the need for trained 
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workers has not been met by the educational system. Education has sometimes felt that 
business wants students only to acquire technical skills of immediate utility rather than a 
broad-based education of the whole person. The plan must respect these sometimes 
disparate goals and build mutual interests. To the extent that faculty and students are not 
involved in the implementation of School-to-Career, little hope exists that these mutual 
interests will even be identified much less addressed. 

School-to-Career is not a panacea for California's many problems. Difficulties in educating 
today’s population and the problems in meeting the needs for a skilled, productive 
workforce are also based on such societal issues as economic decline, domestic violence, 
and racism, to name a few. The plan must acknowledge these realities and not set up 
expectations which are unrealistic, such as, ". . . every student will have the opportunity to 
learn fundamental skills and habits of mind that are the foundation for successful careers 
and full participation in our pluralistic society ...” (VB1 ). Such comments are compelling, 
but they terxj to obscure the fact that we are still going to need provisions for students who 
do not meet these expectations. Although the plan recognizes that ”some students will 
need special accommodation and support to succeed” (p. 15), no specific strategies are 
mentioned. If the implementation of School-to-Career does not require such 
”accommodation” as a mandated feature, the vision will blur to ugly reality. 

The current educational system has entrenched interests which stand in the way of reform 
and are not addressed by the plan. Barriers to transforming education from teacher- 
centered to learner-centered must be removed. Such barriers include traditional grading, 
class seat time, fifty minute classes, and the need for uniform progress to be transformed 
to individual progress. Learner-centered systems require that students are active 
participants in governance and evaluation. We would do well to make the students 
partners in implementing School-to-Career. 

CAREER DECISIONS BASED ON COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 

In discussing design elements of School-to-Career, the plan enumerates four phases for 
student progress; Career Pathways (VIA1), Foundation Skills (VIA2), Career Entry (VIA3), 
and Advanced (VIA4). The latter three phases culminate in a certificate of that name. This 
pattern of career decision-making and training raises several concerns. 

"Career Path” connotes a narrow, limited future and raises the specter of tracking. 
Although that is not the stated purpose of the plan, it may well be the outcome. (See the 
sections of this paper on Tracking and also on Curriculum Appropriate to Each Phase.) 
The phrase "Career Exploration” is a more accurate reflection of the process students 
should be fol lo ving in their adolescent years. Exploration connotes discovery, 
experimentation and informed choices. 

This process should begin in elementary grades with an initial phase of "Career 
Awareness” with stated goals and outcomes. This principle is mentioned in the plan, 
"pathways begin in elementary school with general awareness of the world of work” (VIA1 ). 
However, failure to include Career Awareness in the Design Elements section is a major 
flaw. This phase of the program should certainly be required in local implementation. 
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The plan states, “By about the eleventh grade, students select career or program majors 
. . . ” (VIA1). This specificity of major and age is inconsistent with what educators have 
learned of student development. First, students develop at tremendously different rates. 
Particularly students at the ages of 14 and 15 (10th and 11th grades) show extreme 
variation in readiness. Second, when students do begin to define their career goals, they 
do so only in the most general of terms. A young person may identify a direction to write, 
to work with his or her hands, to be fascinated by science~but rarely anything more 
specific. Third, such refining of career goals requires the identification of a student’s 
interests and abilities. Such a process is only effective if it is shepherded by a professional 
trained in career guidance and counseling. Fourth, such winnowing of career options is 
more effective if the student is directly exposed to those in the occupation and the work 
environment itself. The current plan offers little recognition of these realities. By 10th 
grade, most students are ready only to identify their general areas of interest and 
competence and need to be assessed arxl counseled to make determinations and choices. 
If career guidance and counseling by faculty professionals is not a mandated component 
of implementation, School-to-Career will just be another tracking mechanism which may 
limit a student’s option to pursue further education and acquire greater skills. 

The plan also includes the expectation that the Foundation Skills Certificate will be acquired 
by the end of the 10th grade. Again, students develop at different rates, and many will not 
be able to pass the envi&'ioned state test and “master this foundation early, by about age 
16" (p. 14). In fact, the kind of competencies talked about in this certificate are those that 
we in community colleges are currently providing to learners. Thus, the skill level floor may 
be inappropriate. As edu^^tors, we must challenge the unrealistic expectation that “by 
about the tenth grade, ail students will be expected to master the common core of 
academic reasoning and interpersonal skills they will need to lead full and productive lives 
in the 21 st century" (p. 1 6). 

The “Career Entry" phase of the program is at best inconsistent rhetoric. The plan asserts 
that acquiring such a certificate will “assure employers that a student is prepared for career- 
entry employment” (p. 26). Judging from the level of skills described, “career entry” would 
translate to being a stock clerk as entry to the “business career path" and emptying bed 
pans as entry to the "health services career path.” With no further substance than provided 
in this plan, a Career Entry Certificate may be no more that a method to place a stamp of 
approval on students leaving school for such dead-end jobs instead of careers. 

What then would be the appropriate steps to take in achieving career selection and 
training? As the student approaches young adulthood-and age 16 is not unrealistic-we 
need to assess their interests, abilities and skills. We need to have trained professional 
counselors to interpret those assessment results and assist students both in making career 
choices and in taking the steps necessary to acquire those foundation skills If they have not 
been mastered by age 16. The School-to-Career implementation phase must require 
support services that help evaluate and guide students to achieve mastery. 

As faculty leaders become involved in School-to-Career local partnerships, they will need 
to seek a more realistic approach to the phases of career choice and education such as 
that outlined below; 
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Career Awareness 

• elementary grades 

• exposure to occupational clusters 

• expansion of career options 

• establishing role models 

Foundation Skills Acquisition 

• ongoing from elementary grades 

• competencies and assessment mechanisms developed by faculty 

• skills assessed at an age dictated by development 

• interpreted by professional counselors 

• referral to support network if needed 

Career Exploration 

• at age dictated by development 

• interests and abilities appropriately assessed 

• interpreted by professional counselors 

• continued expansion of career options 

exposure to role models in the professions 
exposure to the workplace environment 

• integrated and flexible curriculum developed by faculty with industry input 

• acquisition of general workpl^ct^ competencies 

• acquisition of competencies in a broad occupational cluster 

• degree awarded by high school 

Advanced Mastery 

• post-secondary education and training 

• specific to career/occupation 

• standards set jointly by industry and faculty 

• integrated and flexible curriculum developed by faculty with industry input 

• degrees and certificates awarded by community college 

• may lead to transfer to four-year institution 


TRACKING 

Do California schools track students into career paths without expanding their horizons and 
fostering the development of interests and abilities in a wide variety of careers? If we were 
to use the 'outcome measures* criteria of School-to-Career, the conclusion could be 
affirmative. The diversity in occupations, particularly *high-skill, high-wage” careers, does 
not reflect that of the general population. The Governor’s plan condemns tracking in 
stating, *One of the most critical components of local proposals will be the specific 
assurances by the local partnerships (in terms of resources, responsibilities, and 
processes) that show that their proposed systems will ogt result in tracking, and will be 
available to every student, including those with special needs* (p. 41). However, 
embedded in the plan are elements which may well produce tracking. 
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For populations which are or have been historically under represented in high education, 
high skill and high wage jobs have been provided with "assurances* for some time. Allow 
us at least the latitude to assert a healthy scepticism that such assurances will have not 
any more effect than in the past It is interesting to note that it was within the power of the 
governor to require, through accountability and specific outcome measures, that tracking 
would be avoided. However, the section on Accountability speaks only of "evidence of 
what students know and can do* (p. 35). if there is to be a greater commitment to the 
avoidance of tracking, the System Evaluation and Accountability Committee must have 
members with skiiis and abilities in measuring the disproportionate impact on under 
represented groups. It would seem reasonable and economically sound that the state with 
^<0 greatest diversity in its population would place much more emphasis on assuring that 
federal workforce training funds are expended in ways which facilitate the participation of 
that diverse population in the workforce. Furthermore, specific outcome measures on 
achieving diversity would be added to the accountability requirements for local 
partnerships, if this accountability system is to be compelling, failure to meet state 
standards for diversity should result in the withholding of funding. 

The avoidance of tracking is not a passive activity. One pf the dangers of tracking is that 
the student’s goals and objectives are often determined by others-often on the basis of 
unrelated indicators such as gender, race, and economic conditions. To open the eyes of 
students to career possibilities beyond their experience takes a systematic plan including 
such strategies as establishing relationships with role models in the community who have 
similar backgrounds to that of the student but have succeeded in a non-traditional 
occupation. 

Tracking is often the result of a program of study which, once begun, allows little 
opportunity for change of goal. There is a need at all levels of education for a flexible 
curriculum. (See the section of this paper on Curricula Appropriate to Each Phase.) 
School-to-Career is virtually silent on the need for flexible curricula. According to the 
governor’s plan, "the California Department of Education already has developed career 
pathway models and curriculum standards for selected occupational clusters* (VIA1 ). Do 
these models incorporate curricula which are sufficiently flexible to readily allow for 
changes between occupational clusters? One charge to the Educational Issues and 
Practices Committee should be to conduct such an evaluation. The use of flexible curricula 
should be a requirement for funding of focal partnerships. 

The term "flexible curricula* here specifically refers to a series of articulated courses and 
worksite learning e)^riences in an occupational duster which are sufficiently grounded in 
prindple and practice to allow students to move to another occupational cluster without 
repeating course work in those same areas of principle and practice. For example, 
students in a health duster might take an American Histo^ course with added units on the 
development of medidne and public health. However, the basic tenets of American History 
and political institutions would be suffidently covered to allow the student to shift to the 
physical sdences and engineering cluster without retaking American History. (The 
students would, however, not have the advantage of enhanced units in history of science.) 




ACCESS 


The Academic Senate concerns involve two areas: 1) financial aid and 2) certificates. The 
senate is concerned that although School-to-Career involves students going into the 
workforce, It does not address the financial needs of community college students who face 
economic barriers to full participation. Secondly, certificates, as presented in foe plan, will 
not and should not serve as an entrance requirement for admission to community colleges. 
The open admissions policy of community colleges should not be affected by SchooMo- 
Career. Although the School-to-Career plan does not address foe Master Plan for Higher 
Education, local faculty senates should continue to monitor foe open access mission for 
compliance. The other segments of public education have issues under School-to-Career 
with which the Academic Senate may wish to be involved: 1) high school faculty must 
address, under School-to-Career, the status of the high school diploma, 2) all segments 
must consider the status of certificates to out-of-state institutions who expect students’ 
qualifications to be based on the high school diploma, and 3) community college faculty 
must work with our colleagues in the four-year institutions on issues of articulation and 
transfer. (See the section of this paper on Articulation.) Serious consideration needs to 
be given to the pathways and certificates under Schooko-Career which appear to have the 
effect of exit tests which can serve to either track or trap students although it is certainly not 
the stated intention of the plan. The Academic Senate should take a leadership role on the 
Educational Issues and Practices Committee. The Senate recognizes the significant role 
the students at all three levels should play on the Education Issues and Practices 
Committee as described on page 29. 

CURRICULUM 

Implementation of SchooMo-Career will take significant curriculum revision. The nature of 
those changes will depend on th? goals of each phase of the program. In addition, each 
phase of the program will require clear standards, implementation gu/de/Znes, extensive 
training and technical assistance, accepted assessment and outcome measures, and 
thorough articulation among the segments. These are all matters to which curriculum is 
central. As a result, these activities will not be successful without the complete involvement 
of the faculty. For community colleges, such involvement in curriculum is mandated by 
AB1725 which has been encoded in Title 5. The current plan overlooks many important 
issues which, if ignored when the plan is implemented, will hinder the accomplishment of 
the goals of School-to-Career. This section will highlight those deficiencies and present 
appropriate recommendations to address them. As School-to-Career is implemented 
through local partnerships, which must include community colleges, local faculty senate 
would do well to assert the primary role of faculty in such curriculum areas. 

Curriculum Appropriate to Each Phase 

In discussing design elements of School-to-Career, the plan enumerates four phases for 
student progress: Career Pathways (VIA1), Foundation Skills (VIA2), Career Entry (VIA3), 
and Advanced (VIA4). As discussed in the above section of this paper on Career Decisions 
Based on Counseling and Guidance, the phases of the program would be better 
implemented as: 
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• Career Awareness 

^ Foundation Skill Acquisition 

• Career Exploration 

• Advanced Mastery 

What follows is a brief overview of the curriculum issues which might be encouraged at 
each of these steps. The Academic Senate should work with the Educational Issues and 
Practices Committee to more fully elaborate the process and pedagogy at each step. 

Career Awareness requires a curriculum which exposes the student to the real-life 
applications of foundation skills and the careers which utilize them. Much attention should 
be paid to the development of students’ innate abilities and to the broadening of their 
occupational interests through such mechanisms as role models and mentors. This phase 
of the student’s education includes continuing instruction in foundation skills. 

This view of Career Awareness is in sharp contrast to that presented in the plan as Career 
Majors which ‘provide choices of specific sequences of courses and worksite learning 
experiences so that students acquire foundations of academic knowledge and skills for 
broad occupational areas dr industries” (VIA1). 

Foundation SIdiis Acquisitbn begins in the elementary grades and continues through high 
school to the point at which the student is ready to be assessed in both basic skills and 
career interests. This phase of the student’s education culminates in the demonstration, 
through assessment and guidance, that the foundation skills have been mastered. The 
student has also been counseled and is ready to examine career options more specifically. 

Although the plan states that tracking must be avoided, failure to specify effective strategies 
or accountability measures to avoid tracking (such as role models and mentoring) in these 
early phases of the program is evident. Many students are not ready to choose career 
paths in the 10th grade but rather require assessment and guidance to determine when 
that transition should occur. That assessment may well result in referral to a curriculum 
more appropriately designed to meet the student’s needs, such as ESL, learning or 
developmentally disabled, and other curricula for special populations. While section V of 
the plan mentions that ‘some students will need special accommodation and support to 
succeed” in a timely manner, the lack of specific strategies weakens the plan. These 
strategies are essential as the plan is translated into action. Academic senates must make 
this a priority as they participate in local partnership planning. (See the section of this 
paper on Tracking.) 

The Career Exploration phase requires a curriculum which teaches the subject matter 
(math, English, the arts, sciences, humanities, languages, and so forth) in a context which 
is relevant to the occupational cluster. (See page 17 in the plan. Accelerating the Pace of 
Reform.) For example, math in an Allied Health occupational cluster might teach topics 
such as dosage calculations or population vector analysis for disease propagation. It is 
essential to the exploration process that the curriculum include both school-based and 
work-based experiences. Stu^nts will be able to make more informed career choices by 
direct exposure to the activities of those in that occupational cluster. A central feature 
should be acquisition of the SCANS competencies (Secretary’s Commission on Acquiring 
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Necessary Skills). In addition to this integration of general and applied education, the 
curriculum must be flexible enough to allow students to readily move from one occupational 
cluster to another. 

The "Career Major” phase of the existing plan is much too directive. Students in the 1 1th 
grade are often not ready to "select career or program majors” (VIA1 ). This phase should 
emphasize exposure to occupational dusters-including the workplace-sufficient to clarify 
students interests and abilities. When actually put in place, this phase should culminate 
in students whose high school education and training prepare them for transition to further 
training, or higher education to achieve a high-skill, high-wage career. 

The "Career Major” phase of the plan again proposes to avoid tracking. "These program 
majors, or career dusters, will eliminate tracking since they will serve students with a broad 
'range of higher education and career goals and will allow for easy movement and choice 
between career dusters, majors and programs” (VA2). However, the major barriers to 
freely chosen career paths are not addressed: 1) expanding students’ own sense of the 
scope of their options and 2) designing a curriculum which is flexible enough to allow 
movement from one occupational cluster to another without the need to repeat course 
work. Such a curriculum is not now the standard. For example, students routinely must 
repeat many topics if they change from "business math” to "college-bound math.” The 
hallmarks of Career Exploration must be expansion of career options within a flexible 
curriculum. 

The third phase, leading to Advanced Certificates and Degrees, as discussed adequately 
in the plan, will require curricula which address the workforce training needs of industry, the 
student’s needs for self-improvement and fulfillment, and society’s nded for an educated 
citizenry. The components of that curricula must utilize effective faculty-generated 
pedagogy which is learner-based. The foundation for such curricula will be the integrated 
approach to academic and vocational instruction. The curricula must have effective 
mechanisms for incorporating both school-based and work-based education. The curricula 
will lead to certificates and degrees which are awarded by community colleges but which 
are based on standards which are mutually developed by industry and faculty and are 
accepted by industry state wide for job entry. 

The current plan emphasizes the importance of business end labor particularly in the 
Advanced Certificates and Degrees phase of the program. The plan will "propose ways 
for secondary and postsecondary institutions, business and organized labor to collaborate 
and identify the restructuring or creation of new programs ...” (VIA4). However, the plan 
is not sufficiently student-centered. Implementation will not be effective unless students 
perceive that the program is directly to their benefit. The Academic Senate and students 
must work with the Advisory Cow .cil to assure the inclusion of a significant accountability 
measure for student satisfaction. Actions plans must incorporate student feedback with 
proven techniques such as quality circles. 

While the plan does emphasize the importance of cooperation among business, labor, and 
educational segments, delineation of roles is not addressed. To be effective in practice, 
all entities must be involved in ways appropriate to their expertise and responsibilities. For 
example, achieving advanced certificates and degrees will require adoption of standards. 
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development of curricula, assessment of outcomes, and awarding of the degrees and 
certificates. Appropriate involvement would be 1) all parties mutually develop standards 
which are industry-accepted, 2) faculty, with significant input from ihdustry, develop 
curricula and assessment mechanisms to achieve those standards, and 3) community 
colleges award the degrees and certificates. 

Retraining and Reentry 

In several places the plan points out the importance of lifelong learning. Indeed, one of the 
major educational hurdles facing California is the provision of effective adult education. 
The need for providing the hard-core unemployed with job skills and the continuing 
pressure for retraining of the existing workforce are not adequately addressed in the plan. 
Retraining and reentry constitute a separate, final phase of workforce training. Special 
intake mechanisms, referral systems, and redesigned curricula will be needed. 
Implementation must include such a "fifth phase” in the requirements for funding local 
partnerships. 

STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATES 

The importance of the philosophy of state standards and local implementation, which has 
served California education well for some time, is nowhere more important than in the 
development of standards for certificates. The state plan calls for the Foundation Skills 
Certificate to be based on a "portfolio of performance-based academic work and 
successfully completing a comprehensive, objective academic-based statewide 
examination" (VIA2). Further, the plan states in regard to foundation skills, "this new level 
of assessment is properly a State role, and will encompass a performance-based State 
testing program using objective, academic-based examinations” (VIA5). The historical 
ineffectiveness of such statewide testing leaves most educators skeptical of the success 
of this now initiative. Furthermore, the balance betv/een "portfolio" and "objective exam” 
is left uncertain. Implementation should certainly leave portfolio evaluation to local faculty. 
Any statewide exam will go the way of other such attempts without strong faculty 
involvement and an opportunity to learn from past efforts. 

The Career Entry and Advanced Certificates are proposed in the plan to use state 
standards with local evaluation and award provisions. However, the plan calls for 
"industry-developed and approved skills standards” and "curricula which industry has 
helped to develop or approve” (VIA6). For such standards and curricula to work in practice, 
faculty and industry must be oartnere in this process. Initially, industry and faculty will need 
to cooperatively evaluate current skill requirements in the wj^lace. Such skill profiles will 
serve as the basis for developing state level competencies for each occupation. Local 
faculty in appropriate disciplines will then adapt existing and develop new curricula to teach 
these competencies, industry will review the curricula and provide feed back to faculty, 
particularly on worksite-based instruction. Local faculty will develop appropriate 
assessment material, including portfolio and work-based evaluations, with involvement and 
site testing by industry. Only through such cooperative ventures will effective curricula be 
developed and implemented. 


ARTICULATION 


The state plan emphasizes the need for articulation, saying "... it will be necessary to 
reexamine current course approval procedures for admission to the University of California 
and the California State Universities. This review of college admission requirements is a 
key element in achieving greater articulation between education segments ...” (VA2). The 
plan assigns this role to the Education issues and Practices Committee (VIA). Universities 
are also included in local partnerships, in part to “ensure articulation” (VIB). 

The status of articulation among the higher education segments in California may be 
conservatively described as incomplete and ineffective. To assume that a “seat at the 
table” will “ensure articulation” is highly optimistic. Accountability of local partnerships must 
include as an outcome measure the successful articulation of newly designed courses. 
Such articulation is clearly a faculty task. Past history indicates that considerable time and 
effort will be required to accomplish this task. 

TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The plan calls for “providing technical assistance and services to employers and others” 
(IVD), “launching a major, statewide technical assistance and staff development efforf 
(VB2), that “demonstration sites will have important responsibilities to provide technical 
assistance to other sites, to act as mentors, and to begin to bring California’s 
School-to>Career system to scale“ (VB2), and that “the State will provide technical 
assistance and policy incentives to permit all localities to implement School-to-Career 
systems” (VC). Only towards the end of the plan are the topics of technical assistance 
mentioned. “Areas of technical advice and assistance may include partnership formation; 
engaging business and labor; school restructuring; development of integrated [academic 
and vocational curricula?]; articulation among segments; leveraging and redirecting 
resources; setting performance-based standards; system evaluation; use of labor market 
information; professional development for classroom practitioners; guidance and 
counseling; or many other specific areas of system development and operation” (VIC4) and 
“technical assistance at the State level to be available to employers to demonstrate why 
and how they can participate” (VIE2). Oversight for technical assistance is to be provided 
by the Advisory Council. Finally, “technical assistance will be provided to potential bidders, 
to ensure that local partnerships fully understand the purposes of the subgrants and the 
State's expectations” (VIIB). 

The only direct impact on faculty appears to be in the general area of “development of 
integrated academic and vocational curriculum” and “professional development for 
classroom practitioners.” Several other areas will be in need of training and staff 
development. Those in the business sector who provide worksite learning experiences 
must be trained in how to do so. Instructors who provide the classroom component will 
need workplace knowledge through on-site training. The widespread use of integrated 
curricula will necessitate the training of the many instructors who will make use of it. 
Reforms of this magnitude will require retooling the teacher education programs in the four- 
year segments. This too will require training. An effectively run School-to-Career system 
cannot neglect these faculty training issues-and the considerable financial resources 
needed to accomplish them! 
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ASSESSMENT 


According to the plan, assessment of foundation skills will consist of “a performance-based 
State testing program using objective, academic-based examinations.” Certification will be 
based on “a multi-level, performance-based evaluation system which offers employers and 
higher education institutions evidence of what students know and can do. Development of 
this system to evaluate individual student performance is the central objective of the 
Student Assessment and Certification Committee ...” 

The plan recognizes that *this shift to system performance-based accountability will not 
happen quickly. Therefore, the Advisory Council will establish a System Evaluation and 
Accountability Committee. This Committee will coordinate carefully with the Student 
Assessment and Certification Committee to evolve a broader statewide system of 
accountability. This Committee will be composed, at the minimum, of the following: experts 
on testing and performance assessment, representatives from California's education 
assessment program, local school and community college assessment experts and other 
faculty, and representatives from business and industry.” Such involvement of faculty in 
partnership with the private sector is essential to the success of the program both at the 
state and local levels. 


BUSINESS INVOLVEMENT 

Despite the fact that the effects of California’s recession have lasted longer than those of 
the rest of the nation, "the long term outlook (i.e., ten years) is one of strong potential 
growth” ( p. 9 ). Education is seen as a major component in that growth-but not education 
as usual. Business and education in concert with their constituencies must cooperate and 
collaborate on the development and evaluation of an iritegrated and flexible curriculum. 
Such a curriculum will form both the foundation and the building blocks for technical and 
professional level certificates and degrees. These certificates and degrees must be based 
on standards which are industry accepted, appropriate and achievable, and developed 
mutually with discipline specific faculty. They must include a solid foundation of the basic 
critical thinking and problem solving skills needed for lifelong, transportable learning, if 
properly developed, administered and evaluated, all will benefit from this system, but all 
have responsibilities to assure its success. 

The plan directs the Advisory Council to establish a committee to “encourage and organize 
employer and labor participation.” The Employer and Labor Involvement Committee will 
be charged with recruitment of employer participation, development of promotional 
materials and technical assistance, the creation of state and local policies that make 
available paid and unpaid training worksites, working with chambers of commerce and 
trade associations, providing financial and non^inancial incentives to employers that might 
include tax credits, and the training of supervisors. 

Larger companies and businesses should be encouraged to provide job site training 
programs that are broad enough to be applicable to many businesses, large and small. The 
plan encourages business to join the partnership. It would seem appropriate to have a 
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greater commitment of business in the proposed partnerships. If the workforce training 
from California’s schools is to directly benefit both the student/employee and the business 
employer, then it would be appropriate to have specific economic and training involvement 
by business as a required component for local partnerships to receive implementation 
grants. 

GOVERNANCE 

Governance of such an ambitious and far-reaching program is certain to be complex. The 
description of the proposed Advisory Council which will address this complexity seems 
vague and contradictory. It is alternately described as “a high-level collaborative body” and 
as “advisory” (p. 38). It is not identified as a decision making body. The Task Force is so 
uncertain about the functions of the Advisory Council that it will be reviewed during the first 
two years. 

As a continuation of Califomia’s AB1725 shared governance model, the School-to-Career 
Advisory Council should encourage student and faculty participation both on the state 
committees advising the council and on the governance bodies of local partnerships. We 
expect that the chancellor of the Califomia Community Colleges will include the Academic 
Senate as the source of faculty to serve on the council (draft grant application, page 77). 

We recognize, by necessity, the School-to-Career plan already submitted to the federal 
government is general in many areas. For example, details need to be incorporated to 
assure services to special populations. Another issue to be addressed is the nature of 
provisions to be made for students who do not receive certificates on the time line stated 
in the plan. In developing local partnerships, it is essential that faculty as well as students 
work on implementation of the plan at the local level. Another unresolved issue is the 
relationship between the Advisory Council and its committees to the governing boards of 
K12 districts. Community Colleges, the Califomia State University and the University of 
California. The community college faculty and students must be involved in policy 
development and implementation. 

WAIVERS 

One aspect that raised many questions during the discussion of the School-to-Career plan 
was that of waiving state and federal regulations in order to promote business opportunities 
for students in their work experience. For example, the plan mentions on page 8 that 
reasons for the business downturn include “environmental laws and regulations severely 
affecting resource-based industries.” The implication here would seem to be that without 
these regulations business would be better. The Employer and Labor Involvement 
Committee will be “providing non-financial incentives which simplify demands on 
participating employers or amendment or waiver of some workplace rules and regulations 
which may impose unnecessary employer costs or limits on student worksite participation* 
(p. 34). Concerns here include child labor laws and worker compensation laws. 

Faculty are particular concerned that waivers under School-to-Career could lead to the 
elimination of the Education Code and AB1725-which are based on sound educational 
principles to ensure the integrity of the educational system-if these are seen as barriers 
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to School-to-Career implementation. Another concern is that Title 5 curriculum review 
procedures, already seen as a barrier by some contract education providers, could also be 
waived. A concern particularly addressed by community colleges is the possible loss of the 
protections of the 1974 right-to-privacy act. The Academic Senate has, over the past few 
years, opposed waivers-~particularly those relating to provisions of AB1725~and is 
concerned that the use of waivers could be abused. We urge local faculty senates to oe 
aware of the possible jeopardy to the integrity of educational programs and curricula loss 
of rights due to proposed waivers. 

Waivers present a serious threat to long-fought and hard-won protections of faculty and 
student rights. Some existing statutory and regulatory requirements will need to be 
changed to fully implement School-to-Career. However, rather than using waivers, such 
barriers should be removed using existing review processes, if the impact of such changes 
are uncertain, board and legislative actions should make use of sunset clauses and require 
follow-up and evaluation processes. 


FUNDING 

Another concern regarding School-to-Career is that of funding. The issues are 1) that state 
funding be adequate to support the program, particularly the extensive academic planning 
arKi training that will be needed, 2) that School-to-Career state funding does not take away 
from our already financially impoverished educational system, 3) that funding to support the 
needs of special populations-now obtained through categorical funding-is sufficiently 
maintained to meet the needs of those populations, 4) that business and industry, which 
stand to benefit so much from School-to-Career implementation, will contribute 
substaTv'tially to its funding, and 5) that faculty should be aware that School-to-Career will 
incorporate approximately $1.3 billion in annual federal and state funding currently being 
used for work force training. 

Faculty should be aware that under School-to-Career (implementation grant application, 
pages 82ff) categorical funds are seen as "inherent barriers to new and flexible uses of 
resources....” It is proposed that local partnerships "whenever possible incorporate these 
[categorical] funds into larger school to career systems ...” Faculty should recognize that 
there are pros and cons to the elimination of categorical funds and should examine local 
planning very carefully. 

CONCLUSION 

The School-to-Career reform has the potential for much positive change in California. 
However, such change will not be effective unless all affected parties are involved in its 
development and implementation. The development phase of the plan has now concluded, 
and the involvement of faculty and students has been sadly lacking. Faculty and students 
should be integral members ^taskforces and planning committees rather than relegated 
to testifying at public hearings. 
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Will the School-to>Career plan go the way of so many other such plans which were 
developed in isolation? Will it merely be a glossy product that California leaders trot out 
to Washington but cannot implement? (Remember the Commission on innovation’s 
Choosing the Future.) California still has a chance to realize the noble goals of the 1994 
SchooMc-Work Opportunities Act. However, putting the plan into action will be effective 
only if the expert practitioners (faculty), the primary ciients (students), and the major 
customers of work force training (business and labor) work together shoulder-to-shoulder. 
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THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES EXPERIENCE 



Objectives 

The School»to-Woik Opportunities Act 
established die following objectives fcr die 
new initiitivc! 

O O'eate scbooI>to>wtirk opportnsltfes 

systems in each state for all second- 
*ry and postsecondaiy school age 
^ttth, with a particular focus on youdi 
tn the genera] and vocadooal txack in 
high sdiool and youdi who have 
trapped out of sdiool. 

O Reorganize learning for secondary 
and postsecondaiy school-age youth 

so that, in coordinadon with GOALS 
2000, all youdnudiopaztie^ateai 
sdiMl-to-work opportunities systems 
sduevehigh inadrmie and oeen patiww^f 

standards, are prepared lor further 
postseoondary education and tnmiag, 
and areprepized fbrfxrstjobs mhi^ 
stall, hi^-wage careers. 

O BnUd partnerships locaHy, statewide, 
and federally among schools, employ- 
ets, labor, coznmuniQ^ oiganizatioos, 
and parents to devdop and snstain 
school-to-work opportunities as part of 


a lifelong learning system forthe Ifaited 
States. 

What SchooI-to-Work Will Look 
Like 

Tbe legislation sets out the followmg param- 
eters of a sdiool-to-wa± opportunities 
eiqienence. Tbung people should have a 
learning experience di^ 

O Involves a planned program of mining 

and stiuciuiad work c^ierienccs 
cootdina^ with sdiool-hased leammg 
ftat pxD^dm work-based mentoring and 
instruction in general woriqilace compe- 
tencies.* 

O Integrates work-based and sdiool- 
based learning.* 

O Provides Ibrsdcctionofa career major 
anda WDflramofstndyiWj^f^t^ti ifff 
aeademte standards established by die 

state for all students.* 

O Prepares stndentsibr postsecondaiy 

edneadon and die aequmtion of a «Mttf 
cerdfieate. 

O Builds cfTectivc secondary- 
postsecondary linkages.* 
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O ^^xpOMsstedtalartouam^cfi 

^PP9rturnt»$Bdmupeetsoimmdastxy. 

O ^<cfntes academic iBdvoettioiuI 
Icaraiag.* 

O Heins completing stndeati find lobf and 
condnne their edncatloB and iralninf. 
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GOALS 2000 AND SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 


GOALS 2000: fte Kdncate Asnerict Act 
was signed into law by Oie President on 
Mardi31, 1994;Tbat new law provides 
resources to states and communities to 
ensure that all students readi dieff fun 
potendaL It is based on a single idea: when 
mote is e:qiected of students, drey wodc - 
harder and reach bisber levels of achieve 

Bridges Between GOALS 2000 
and School-to-Work 
Opportunities 

O High Academic Standards. 

GOALS 2000 establishes a framework 
to identify woiid-class academic staxt- 
daxds, to measure students* progress, 
and to offer the si^port students mqr 
need to meet them. The School-to-Woik 
opportunities Act states diat students in 
sdiool-to*woik lystexns would be 
expected to follow a program of study 
that meets state academie eonteat 
standards and, where applicable, the 
high academic standards set in GOALS 
2000. 

GOALS 2000 establidies aKadoiial 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council to examine and certify volun- 
tary national and state content, s tudent 
performance, and opportunity-t^lean 
standards, and assessment system 


submitted by states on a voluntary basis. 

h also androrizes grants to ^ 

devdppcoent of voluntary rriodd qrportu- 
nity-to-leam standards. 

The movement to devdop voluntary 
luuional standards has already b^nn. The 
National Council ofTeadiers ofMafo- 
ematics has prepared mathematics stan- 
dards, and foe U.S. Dqiartment of Educa- 
tion is funding creation of standards in foe 
arts, civics and govemnumt, English 
language arts, foreign languages, geogra- 
phy, history and science. These standards 
win dearly identify vfoat all s tud e nt s 
foould loiow and be able to do to live arui 
work in foe.21st century. The standards 
win be designed to be intemanonally 
competitive. 

O Occupational Standards. 

GOALS 2000 also creates a National Skfll 
Standards Board to focilitate devdopment 
of rigorous ocespadood standards. That 
Board wfll ident^broad o c cup a t iopal 
dusters and create a qratem of standards, 
assessnaent and certificaticai for foe skins 
needed in each area. This system of 
occupaiiooal ataH standards and certifica- 
tion wfll serve as a c o meta ttm e of foe 
national strategy to enhance workforce 
skHla. The Board vnll have signifleant 
representation from business, industry and 
labon 
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Becnse of G0AL2 2000, wodc-liFaed aad 
sdu»l«b«sed ttaining win cnhanate m 
award of « skills oenificate and a bii^ school 
d^loma that mean somediing. The skins 
codficate win give stodents an mdnstzy- 
ji y j plT Pl blC 

imncatesmasteiyofddnsinjgwcificocaqia- 
dons.Agruinatefit3aiAIabania,fi3rcx- 
ample, would be assured that her "b i otec h " 
nology manufacturing certificate** win be 
honored and respected in Alaska. Sin x 
employers would offer die best jobs <0 dx»se 
who met die standards and had attained a 
skill, students would have more incentive to 
peifoxm wdl in sdiooL. 


GOALS 2000 is the first st^ toward mak- 
ing the federal government a st^iportive 
partner in state and local systemic reforms 
aimed at he^g an chOdiea and young 
peopleieaehid^staadaids.LifcesdiooMo* 
wodc opport un ities, GOALS 2000 win 
diange die way teachers teach and students 
learn. Bodi involve trstrartnriiig,resdiedol- 
ing, arid reduiddng tradidcoal ways of 
doing business. Each win be mace effective 
if the two are hz^lemented in coordinated 
fashico. 

Coordination 

The School-to-lXfeck Oppotmnities Act ads 
satm to coordmate their school-to*work plans 
with the overall education reforms they are 
planning widi GOALS 2000 funding. The 
is to prornote greater coherence among federail 
pr ogr am s and between federal pr ogr ams aral 
state and local education refiams. 
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GRANTS TO STATES AND 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
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PURPOSE 

A key provision of SdiooI«to>Wotk 
Opporoznities Act is its ao&orizitibn of 
grants to hdp states and coQunnnities bmld 
comprehensive school-to*wotk systems. 
Such systems will offcrygong Americans 
opportunities to prepare f^hijd^sldll, 
high'wage careers, to receive a tqp-qualiiy 
academic education, and to pursue hirther 
education or training. Sdiool*to>woik 
systemswfllalsoprovideAmericanbnsi- 
nesses widi the trained woricea dip'll need 
to stay i^obaBy com p et i t iv e. 

AVAILABLE FUNDS 

Funds available in the current fiscal year 
(1994) total SlOO million. Of this amount, 
at least S90 million will be used for giants 
to states and c ommun ities, including giants 
to local partnerships and parmersh^s in 
high poverty areas and for programs in 
Native American communities and U.S. 
teiritories. The president has requested 
S300 minion for fiscal year 1995, at least 
90 percent of which is earmarked for 
grants. 

STATE GRANTS 

O State Dtvtiopment Grants 

These grants will enable states to develop 
comprehensive statewide SchooLtorWoA 
Opportunities plaiu. Possible state develop- 
ment activities mdude: 


— Identifying or establishing broad- 
based parmeiships among employers, 
labor; education, government, and 
community oiganizations to partici- 
pate in the design, development; and 
administiation of SdiooI-to-Waik 
Opportunities p rogr am s; 

— Designingchallengingeunieula; 

— Supporting local School-to-Wodc 
Opportunities planning and develop- 
ment activities. 

StatBsr 

AH sta t e s have received development gran t s 
of between $200,000 and $750,000 for a 
nine-montb period. These grants may be 
extended and funds added if the state does 
not receive an implementation grant and if it 
continues to make signifi cant pr ogre ss . 

O Statt Impltmontatlon Grants 

These grants win be eompethivdy awarded to 
states that can demonstrate substantial ability 
to begin fiiH-feale implementation of foe 
statewide plan. Among foe activities states 
may undertake wifo these giants are: 

— Recruiting and providing assistance to 
employers to provide work-based 
learning for students; 

— ftoviding training for teaches, em- 
ployers, wodeplace mentors, counse- 
lors, and others; 
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'• Woricxng with localities to develop 
strategies to recruit and retain ttufknts 
in Sehool«to*Wotk Opportunities pR>* 
grams, including those from diveae 
backgrounds. 

Grantees must award at least 65 percent of the 
funds provided to local partnersh^s during the 
first year of the grant. After that, percentage 

a>tarded to l5cal~pargKr3l!^a Will fna retse. 


Statne 

A ii mmm*m entofdusgcmoppoct muy was 

Applkmioos went dim <m 9. estnnattd 

15-25 grants will be awarded under this cooipe* 
ddon. These grants may be renewed on an 
annualbasisuntildiestateinwfaichdtepartncr- 
sh^ is located is in die second year of a State 
ImpleDiaAfibnGi^^ 


StltPS: 

Announcement of this grant oppor tuni ty was 
published in the Federal Register on Fdmtaxy 3, 
1994. Applications were doe April 1. bi die first 
year, an estimated four to ei^t states will 
receive implementation grants, bi each of die 
three subsequent years, other states will be 
selected for fimdmg. At die end of ftmr years, all 
states will have received xmplenientatian 

% 

DIRECT FEDERAL GRANTS TO 
LOCAL PARTNERSHIPS 

O Local Partnarship Grants 

These competitive giants will diteedy siqqxjtta 
number oflocal paxtnezsh^ that have built a 
sound planning and development base and axe 
ready to implement local Sehool-to-Work 
Ppporcunities initiatives. Giants will be awarded 
to parmerships diat consist of ezxqiloyers, public 
secondary andpostsecondaxy edneational 
institutions or agencies, and la b or oi ynt»«tirwtf 
or non>managexial eoqiloyee lepreseatttives, as 
well as other entities appippriate to die local 
initiative. 


O Grants to Local Partnerships Sarving 
High Poverty Areas 

These grants, also to be awarded c o n y e ti tively, 
will enable devdppment and inqilementation of 
SchooI-to-Woric Op p ort un ities pxogiams in 
hi|^-povetty urban and rural areas. 

Statnr 

A notice inviting qiplieatians is eiqiected to be 
pu bli sh e d m die FedendRe^psUTvahsa bby 
widi giants awarded in early fin 1994. 

O Grants for Native American Youth 

Giants to siqip o rt School-lD-Wodc Oppartuni- 
des ptogianu in dm temtories and for Ntthre 
Ametiean yondi win also be available IS part of 
die giant program later diis yean 
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CABEEB A CADEMIES AND SCHDQL-TQ-WOBK 

OPPOBTUNITIE3 


Career Academies 

Career academies are occi^ationany fo- 
cused high sdtools that usually contain 
“schools within sdiools.** More than 250 
career academies are in qieration, some 
established as long ago as the eaziy 1960s. 
They train primarily high school juniors and 
seniors in such areas as environmental 
technology, applied electricid science, 
horticulture, sports education, business 
education, travel and tourism, and engineer- 
ing. 

Most career academies contain elements 
that are also present in school-to-woik 
systezns, such as: 

O Integration of academic and technical 
content. The very structure of the 
program encourages diis throng the 
close alliance between the tedmieal and 
academic teachers in planning the 
piognmL Th^ have a comnwn planning 
period each day. In addition, students* 
employment and other contacts with 
employers hdp put their academic woric 
into a practical context 

O Eflective and ^temic links between 
Institutions of education and training 
and the world of work. 


Career Academies as a 
Foundation for School-to-Work 
Systems 

b the last few years, a new breed of career 
academy has begun to emerge. It embodies 
more characteristics of sdiool-to-woik 
q)portunities sytems, including: 

O Designated staff. The school-within-a 
school is run by a small team of teachen 
irom both academic and vocational 
disc^lines. 

O Block scheduling. Career academy 
classes are generally scheduled in a cluster 
block oftime during the first few periods 
of the day, leaving die remaining periods 
for other required and elective courses. 
This *hlock sdiednling** of classes allows 
the career academy to amnge activities 
for all dasses at the same time and also 
provides opportunides for team teadiing. 

O Reduced dais she. Classes are smaller 
than is typical in die high sdiool, primaxily 
because students volunteer for Ae pro- 
gram and must demonstrate dieir oocunit- 
ment through an application process. 

O Partnerships with businesses in broad 
occupational dusters. 

O A focus on a career theme in whidi 
good employment opportunities exist and 
demand is growing. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


Cooperative Education 
Partnerships 

Cooperative education (co^) is a program 
offering students both a school>bas^ and a 
woik'based educational experience. It is an 
effective, increasingly available oprion of 
woric'based learning o ffe re d by many 
secondary and ap p ro xim ately 1,000 
postsecondary educational institutions, in 
cooperation with local employers. While 
co-op parricipants iue enrolled in an 
educationa] program, they also are em- 
ployed in a structured worksite experience 
in a field related to their program of study. 

The cooperative education parmership 
between education and business provides 
not only access to career preparation and 
choice, but in many instances immediate 
ac ce ss to employment More than 50,000 
empltqrexs rutionally participate in tl^ 
program. They understand the value of 
students and future employees who have a 
cooperative education experience. 

Cooperative Education as a 
Foundation forSchool-to-Work 

Some of the defining characteristics of 
cooperative education are also integral to 
school-to-work qrstems, such as: 

O A close relationship between stiH 
dents* classroom Instnicdon and 
their worksite experience. Cor^ 
provides a ptaedeal way to expltft* 


career options and to apply »nd rein&rce 
knowledge gained in academic and technical 
studies. This partnership between business 
and educarion also offers institutions the 
abiliQr to continually incorporate informa- 
tion on changing woriqplace needs into new 
or revised curriculum. 

O Non-traditional scheduling that demon- 
strates a willingness to make systemle 
change. The two most common pr og ram 
schedules are &e alternating schedule and 
dus paralld sched u le. The alternating sdied- 
ule enables die student to spend approxi- 
mately equal periods of time alternately in 
full-time classes and full-time work. With 
the parallel schedule, the student spends part 
of each d^ in classes and part of each day at 
theworksite. 

O Joint business-educator development of 
ocenpatfon-spedfle curriculum. The 
classroom instructar and worksite supervisor 
work closely together as an mstmedonal 
team. The instructor normally develops the 
training plan with die student, arranges die 
job placement, and visits die worksite to 
monitor and to hdp assess the placement 
The woricsite supervisor evaluates the 
students' performance in relation to the 
training plait This evaluation be com es part 
of the studentb grade earned for the coop- 
erative education experience. 
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jaAwqfs fiom adiooI-tOHwolk tnd ^ 
strong feandatfon oo winch to bnild a y«* hi?ol - 
to-woric opportunities systea. 

Enhancement Potential 

ShmaiHigrfiaiBB 

axstu)tnsnaIl3rpte3entsnooK3pleinungpiD> 
gr^. Some of&ese featur e s could be added to 
existmg co-<9 pipgzims to make them mote 
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O EflbethrtMcoBdaiT-iMMsecoBdaxysdiool 
linkagas. mehidmg at least one year of 
postsecondaxy education. 


O Career cxpIoratloB and iBfbrmatioa 

eaiarinaja anuv nf iippartmiMi^ 

exposure to iH aspects of an mdnstty. 
^Qrlcally, students* co-<9 wodc et^tetsenoe 
is conneeted dneedytoa specific malar and 
has a ipedfie focus within dtatoect^ation, 
so thQT may not be exposed toiH aspects of 
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O A structured method fnr pi«rfq| r 
iujobsarmoondnuing 
training 
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SCHOOLTDWORK 

OPPORTUNITIES 

u&OGMiieiraFeDucsDi* usoewmerffuion 


YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP AND 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 





Youth Apprenticeship 

Youth apprenticeship offers students bodt 
school'baAed and woik«based educational 
experience. It combines struct u re d , paid 
woik and training on>die«job with related 
classroom instruction. The emphasis is on 
con textual , real-wotid learning throng 
workplace experience. 

Effective youth apprenticeship p r o g ram s 
require extensive coordination between 
employers, sdiools, labor, and government 

became of 

high'Sldll career oppo rt un ities. Such pro* 
grams offer a double incentive to young 
people; employment and opportunity. 

Youth Apprenticeship as a 
Foundation 

Some of the defining chazacterisdes of 
youth ajqtrenticesh^ are also integtal to 
school-to-work systesis, sudi as: 

O Employers* acthrepartldpatlon. Jobs, 
training and mentoring opportunities are 
provided to partidpants. b addition, 
enqiloyers assist in devdoping curricula 
and mdustxy standards. 

O Integradon of work-based and 
school-based learning. Structured 
classroom instruction and woriqplace 
experiences are integrated so that one 
reinforces the other. Employen and 
sdiool personnel aedvdy partidpate. 


O Integration of academic and vocational 
learning. Cognitive and 
development, hi^ academic standards, 
and infusion of each widi aspects of die 
other break down the traditional barriers 
between academic and vocational learn- 
ing. 

O Secondary and postsecondary linkages. 
Structured bridges generally begin in die 
deventh/twelfth grade and eontinne into 
one/two years of postsecondary learning. 

O AwardofanoccnpatioBalsldllcertill- 
cate. hi addidon to die high school 
diploma and die postsecondary certificate 
or degree, participants receive a certifi- 
cate of mastery of ocaqiadonal skills. 
Hrms across the indust^ in wfaidi partici- 
pants train, recognize and respect this 
certificate. 

Ihis combination of *Yeal" work erqperience, 
student-mentorreladoiuhip, integtation of 
education and work, and ce^eate of accom- 
plishment provides students widi structured 
pathways from sdiool-to-wotk and can be a 
strong foundation on which to build a school- 
to>woric system. 

(eondiuud on p, 2) 
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Enhancamant Opportunitias 

Hie youth apprentxcesh^ auxld can be CD- 
haneed to become a true strategy for bmlding 
school«to-wotk oppcTtunmes systems. Enhance- 
ments could include: 

O Strengthening employers* partidpatioa 
to improve the quali^ of die work-based 
leaxn^* 

O Promoting creation of nationally recog- 
nized skill standards fortrainxnginkqr 
.iustxiestoenhaneethemasteiyof uni- 
» cfsally recognized certification of occqia- 
tional skills. 

O Strengthening staff development for 
classroom mstructon as well as woriqilace 
personnel so as to improve the coordination 
of workplace learning with dassroom 
activities. 

O Promoting more involvement of rdevant 
unionized industries to mcrease c pport u ni- 
ties for good careers. 

O Expanding access Ityminorifles and 
women to improve their r q y e s entation in 
higher-paying occigiations. 


Futur* Outlook 

IfatdtiCTrrnriecdiipefSgts in this country are 
(pnte new. Pew programs hav: .a entering dass 
^ has oon^leted die entire duee- to four-year 
seqnenee. As of 1990, only about 3,500 smdents 
n e iepa i ti cipaimg. Momentum is buildmg, 
howevec. A number of sides have enacted 

key conponent of overall edneadon and 
woi id b r ce devdopinent reform. 


BEMABKS BY FSESIDENT CUNION 

AT SIGNING OF THE "SCHOOL-TOWOBK OFPOBTUNTIIES ACT 

May 4» 1994 

When a President signs a bill into law. he xumally needs just three items: 
the bin. the pen. and a desk. And ordinarily the bill and the pen get top billing •< 
he signs the biU. and hands out the pens. 

But today is different. This afternoon. I want to talk about the desk you see 
beside me - the desk where, in a few moments. I will sign into law the School>to* 
Work Opportunities Act. It is no ordinary desk. And its presence here today, as 
much as any speech or ceremony, demonstrates the tremendous potential of work 
and learning in America. 

Last month. Janet Swenson gave her students at The Manufacturing 
Technology Project in Flint. Michigan an assignment. Suppose the President of 
the United States wanted you to design and build a desk to use at a White house 
ceremony. It couldn't look like your typical desk. It had to be inexpensive. And it 
had to be easy to move and. reassemble. 

Within an hour, eight of her students had formed a project team, drawn up 
rough blueprints, and even called a supplier to check on the availability of 
materials. Then they really went to work. They drew on their knowledge of 
geometry and applied nwth to tinker with the blueprints. They negotiated with 
the vendors and bought the proper supplies. They built the desk at their center in 
Flint, and then they broke it down, packed it up, and took it with them to 
Washington. Yesterday, with a few Allen wrenches, they put it back together 
again on the White Hotise lawn. 

And here it is. Custom«made furniture developed, designed, built and 
delivered by eight young people, none of whom is older than 20. 

Thank you for this wonderful desk. You deserve a big hand. 

The work you have done is eloquent testimony to the meaning of the School 
to Work Opportunities Act. We come together today not only to celebrate the end 
of a single legislative jotxmey, but also to commemorate the beginning of a new 
approach to work and learning in the United States. This new law is good for 
students, good for business, good for labor, and good for America. 

Let me begin by honoring the lawmakers of both parties who pulled 
together and put the national interest above partisan advantage. In Bill Ford and 
Ted Kennedy, we are blessed wiih two chairmen who have given decades of 
leadership to the cause of working people I also want to acknowledge Majority 
Leader George Mitchell, Senators Simon, Metzenbaum, Wofford, Durenbe^er, 
Hatfield and Jeffords; and Reps. Eildee, Goodling, and Gunderson. 
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We are also lucky to Have two cabinet secretaries who work in partnership 
for America's students and workers. Secretary Biley is passionate, tenacinns, ai^ 
tireless when it comes to education. Secretary Reich's vision has undergirded this 
legislation and so much else. He's tireless, too: last night, he was on Jay Leno; 
tonight, he celebrates the 30th anniversary of a successful program, the Job C^s. 

J 

And we honor the people who will make this legislation work •> the 
hu.sin^sspeople, educators, labor leaders, ■community a ct wis t s and public se r vsarta 
who have worked arm*in*arm to forge this plan, and who will work in partnership 
to implement it. 

Most important, we honor the young men and women who have seized the 
opportunity provided by existing training and apprenticeship programs. Thty 
deserve bur respect, oxir admiration, and otxr thanks. Each of them will receive a 
certificate from today's ceremony. Let's give them a sense of our appreciation. 

By creating this national network of school to work programs, we address 
the greatest challenge of our times: how to make the dramatic economic changes 
that are shaking and remaking our world, work for our people. We can revive our 
economy; we can expand tzade abroad; we can create new jobs - we can do all 
these things, and more, but if we do not guarantee that our people reap the 
rewards, then we will have squandered the American dream of opportunity for alL 

The last two decades have been tough on working people. International 
trade and new technologies, have opened remarkable new vistas of opporttinity for 
our nation, but they have also pxxshed down incomes £or many of our citizens — 
especially the 75 percent of workers who do not graduate from college. In the 
global economy, as I have said so many times before, what you earn now depends 
on what you learn. Dtiring the 1980s, the gap between the wages of college 
graduates and high school graduates doubled. 

For too long, the United States has been the only advanced nation without a 
system to provide education, training, and opportunity to young people who dont 
get a four*yeair college degree. This was not only hurtful to people ~ it was bad 
for business. Our competitozs knew that a skilled workforce was a secret weapon 
in the contest for economic advantage. 

We knew we had to do better. Today, we begin to do just that. 

The legislation I will sign in a few moments is innovative in structure yet 
ambitious in scope. It does not throw money at this problem, or create bloated 
bureaucracies. Instead, the federal government will act as a catalyst - bringing 
together parents and students, workers and businesses, the experts and the doers, 
to design and implement programs that work at the local leveL It will provide 
development grants for eadi state to plan comprehensive training and 
apprenticeship systems. It sets national standards for what these programs must 
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accomplish. And it provides implementation grants for up to five years to launch 
these programs. 

From a small seed, we expect a nationwide network of school to work 
programs to grow. In years to come, young people will know with coxifidenee 
their learning will not abnxptly end when they leave high school: that they are not 
being thrown into a confusing work world without a compass; that they will be 

srivmn fu tUTC. 


The legislation I sign today, important as it is, is only part of what we miist 
do to put oxir country back on track. Otir nation's economic health •• indeed, the 
very existence of oxur middle class •• depends on putting in place a system where 
learning continues firom the first day of pre>school until the last day on the job. 
And t^ has been a period of real ferment and achievement, supported by strong 
bipartisan majorities, for our lifetime learning agenda. 

Last year, we made it easier for young people to afibrd college loans, a«d we 
launched a national service corps. 

Last month, I signed the Goals 2000 legislation. This sets n a t^Q"al 
performance standards for the first time so that every young person graduates 
high school with real skills and knowledge. I am pleased that Congress is moving 
so quickly to reform and expand Head Start and federal support for education. 

Now we ar« working cooperatively with the Congress to refine and enact the 
last significant piece of our lifetime learning agenda - the Reemployment Act. 

Hie unemplo 3 rment system was designed for an era when workers often had 
the same job firom high school to retirement. Now, the average worker will change 
jobs seven times in a lifetime. And in a workplace where ROMs and RAMS and 
robotics are the rage, there will never be a time when workers don't need to learn 
new s kill s. The reemployment act will ensure that every worker is trained, and 
retrained, and retrained. It consolidates the spaghetti tangle of federal programs, 
and win open one-stop*shopping so that a worker can walk in off the street and 
get what he or she needs. There are many details to be resolved, but our goal 
must be dear. I look forward to returning here to sign that legislation before the 
year is out. 

Today, let us take real pride in what we have achieved. The schod-to>work 
law that I will sign shortly will make a real, tangible difference in the lives of our 
people. It honors the values of work and achievement that built our mi ddle 
and made our nation great. It will give generations of Americans the opportunity 
their parents and grandparents had before them - the chance to make a good 
living, to reach for that brass ring, to achieve the American dream. 

Now, let's try out that desk. 
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I. PREFACE 


California's State School-to-Career Plan is based on full consensus. The Governor's 
Task Force of 27 appointees, representing ail of the principal policy and political 
interests in education reform; the Interagency Partnership of staff from the California 
Department of Education, and the Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Colleges; the Employment Development Department; the Work Teams of expert 
practitioners and the Resource Group of representatives of organizations essential to 
education reform; and an exhaustive process of public meetings and institutional 
review, together provide a foundation of broad public participation which is the 
strength of California's School-to-Career Plan. 

This consensus is most effectively expressed in essential policies which have been 
validated at every step of Plan development. They include: 

Commitment to systemic change. California is very clear in its intent to effect 
fundamental, systemic change in its educational system. 

Development of a system for ali students. All students means every student 
will have access to California's School-to-Career system. 

Coordination among education reform initiatives. School-to-Career, Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, and the Improving America's Schools Act must work 
together toward a comprehensive, integrated educational reform, along with the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act and the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Despite inherent barriers within and between these Acts, California 
will ensure the greatest possible degree of coordination. 

Coordination with Economic and Workforce Development. California will 
ensure close coordination with State and local economic development initiatives and 
related workforce development activities. 

Effective and efficient use of resources. Inherent in education reform is the 
idea that the resulting educational system must be not only more effective, but more 
efficient. All financial resources must be focusdd to support the State's common vision 
and goals. 

These overarching principles have been the basis for the development of this Plan. 
These principles and the high level of political consensus on them will continue to 
direct the implementation not only of California's School-to-Career system, but its 
larger educational reform in the State. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


1 1 A. Background 


The federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 was signed into law in May 
1994 It places major responsibility on State government for developing coherent 
systems of school-to-work, or (as It Is called in California), school-to-carTOr transition 
California received a development grant from the federal government which set into 
place a number of actions resulting in this California School-to*Career State Plan. 


To help manage the development of this Plan, an interagency partnership was created 
among the California Department of Education, the Chancellor's Offire of me 
California Community Colleges, and the Employment development Department, 
representing the Governor. In late June 1994, the Governor ^ 

School-to-Career Task Force with the charge to provide a School-to-Career Plan to 
the Governor by October 31, 1994. The preliminary Plan, approved by the Governor 
on November 18. 1994, was given wide distribution for review by the educahonal 
governing bodies, the Legislature, other interested parties, and the public. This 
California State School-to-Carcer Plan is based on this Inclusive process and reflects 
the thoughtful suggestions and recommendations of thousands of reviewers. 


This Plan notes that the State is initiating its School-to-Career development during a 
challenging period. The California economy is emerging from a recession. State and 
local governments are experiencing budget constraints. The public schools are 
accommodating rapid population growth and increasing linguistic and cultura 
diversity. These fiscal and demographic realities must be faced. This State Plan 
acknowledges that California must make more efficient and effective use of limited 
resources to do a better job of preparing students for an economy which demands that 
workers have strong academic and career knowledge and skills, are adapt^le to 
change, and are prepared for lifelong learning. 


The State brings many strengths to this effort. The Governor and the Legislature have 
demonstrated their commitment to enhancing California’s economic cornpetitiveness. 
The Governor, the Legislature, the education community, business, and labor are 
keenly interested in Improving education and workforce preparation. Many excellent 
programs already exist. Efforts are already underway to develop skills standards in a 
number of high growth, high wage industries. Teachers and parents look forward to 
better opportunities for the State’s huge student population. California is ready 
bring ail of these strengths together in a statewide School-to-Career system. While 
California believes it is highly qualified for a federal implementation grant, ^d can 
move more quickly to implement systemic change with federal assistance. California is 
committed to implementation of a statewide School-to-Career system under any 
circumstances. 


April 28. 1995 
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ilB. California's Vision 

The Task Force believes strongly that a new vision for School-to-Career transition is 
ore on contemporary economic and social realities. The “rmnt anay 
of education and training programs needs to move towards a coherent system based 
on public-private cooperation. Young students need more and 
Technology must be integrated into the classroom and made available to students at 
the worksite. All students must have the opportunity to learn necessary academic 
skills and the "workplace" skills described in the Secretary’s Commission on^ Acquiring 
Necessary Skills (SCANS) report (see attached Bibliography). "All students 
every student, including, but not limited to, at-risk students, disabled ^udents. men and 
Sn pursuing non- ttaditional careers gmed studerits, are relle^^^ 

bound, students with limited English proficiency, and those who 
disadvantaged. These foundation skills should be acquired by most students by about 
age 16. For those virith special circumstances and needs, accomniodations and 
sMdal assistance must be provided. New world-class education standards must be 
developed which are uniformly high and comparable to the best staridards ot other 
industn^lized nations, and which measure performanw using reliable, objective 
academic-based examinations. Developing a strong School-to-Career system should 
be the first step in a seamless system of lifelong education and employment for 
Californians, and should result in increased efficiency and effectiveness of California s 

educational system. 


lie. Summary of Recommendations 

The Task Force organized its recommendations in several broad areas. Some of the 
key recommendations are highlighted below. 

IIC1. Career Pathways, Standards and Certification 

The initial School-to-Career effort in California will focus on improving "K-1 2” 
(kindergarten through twelfth grade) and community college education systems and 
their connections with the universities, business and labor. The K-1 2 
Career system must begin in kindergarten through eighth grades, espeaally in the 
elementary grades, to orient all students to career awareness and work va^es, and. at 
the secohdary level, to orgahize instructioh arouhd career pathways, based on the 
integration of academic and vocational/technical education. These career pathways 
must give all students. Including those who will go on to universities, opportunities for 
learning not only in the classroom, but also In practical worksite and community 

settings. 

The State will immediately begin a process to decide how high schools wHl be 
required to certify that students have mastered the core skills and knowledge they will 
need to lead full and productive lives. This certification must be. coordinated with the 
development of career entry and advanced level certificates which incorporate 
induiry^ccupational and professional requirements and the admission requirements 
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of postsecondary education, including the requirements of the California State 
University and University of California systems. 


liC2. Local Partnership Development and Demonstrations 

Local partnerships will be the heart of the new system for School-to-Career transition. 
Federal SchooFto-Work Opportunities Act funds initially will be distributed to 
partnerships selected on a competitive basis. WHhin the parameters of this State Plan, 
the organizational and governance arrangements for local partnerships will be local 
decisions. The State will fund local partnerships in defined regions, to ensure that 
California's geographic and social diversity are represented in every phase of the 
development of the statewide system, but will allow the local partnerships within the 
regions to define the areas served by their local systems. 

Because development resources are limited, initial implementation grants to local 
partnerships will establish a series of comprehensive demonstration sites, selected 
based on the comprehensive nature of their proposed systems. Other criteria include 
their ability to: 1 ) commit a sufficient amount of funds from a variety of public and 
private resources, 2) contribute to bringing school-to-career to scale, and 3) support 
the overall goal of representing the diversity of the State. These demonstration grants 
will be supplemented with a second tier of grants to selected resource sites to develop 
specific system components. These demonstration and resource sites will provide the 
knowledge base needed to implement the system statewide. However, the State will 
provide ail interested communities, not only the demonstration and resource sites, with 
technical advice, assistance, and materials in areas such as staff development, 
partnership formation, resources management, integrated curricuiuni and articulation 
between segments. 

I ICS. The Roles of Business and Labor 

A new School-to-Career system will demand much greater involvement by employers 
and workers and the development of a new and expanded "infrastructure" to sustain 
that involvement. Part of the State's administrative responsibility will be to establish 
several committees, including a committee to encourage participation by employers 
and labor. Selection of demonstration sites will be determined in part by the quality of 
business and labor participation and the access this participation provides to current 
and appropriate technology. The State must develop policies regarding incentives for 
business and labor participation early in the implementation of School-to-Career in 
California. These ooitcies will encourage small and large employer involvement, as 
well as the use of government and non-profit agencies for worksite education. 


IIC4. Accountability 

The State will hold local partnerships accountable for the commitments on which their 
subgrants are based. Initially, demonstration sites will be responsible for the 
development and operation of effective partnerships and programs, leveraging and 
redirecting funding, ensuring fiscal responsibility, and meeting goals for the number of 
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students to be served; resource sites will be accountable tor the satisfactory 
development of specific system components. But, in the long term, it is essential that 
locsl systGins b6 judoGd primarily on thG achiGVGmGnt of thG individuals sarvGd, as 
demonstrated by performance on reliable, objective, academic-based examinations 
and transitions to work, training or higher education. To begin the development of a 
statewide system, the State will Identify the basic measures it will use to evaluate local 
systems, but require the local partnerships to define how they will assess system 
performance. The experience of local partnerships will be incoipor^ed into e'^ctive 
statewide performance measures which are integral to California’s School-to-Career 

system. 


Recognizing the complexity of developing a performance-based sy^em, one which 
rewards strong performance and corrects weak performance, the Advls^ Council will 
form a special System Evaluation and Accountability committee, as part of the 
continuing State-level implementation process. 


lies. Collaborative Administration and Implementation 


Policy direction for the development of California’s School-to-Career system will be 
provided by a high-level advisory body (as defined in the next section), with 
representation from the key interests Involved in the School-to-Career system, as the 
basis for continued State-level collaboration. This advisory body, referred to in this 
Plan as the Advisory Council, will make policy recommendations to the Governor, the 
Legislature, the education and training governing bodies, and other Interested parties. 
This structure will be reviewed throughout the implementation period and revised, if 
necessary, to address changing circumstances. To administer new federal funds, 
collaborative process among the key partner agencies will continue. To continue work 
on key issues which are not yet resolved, special committees reporting to the Advisory 
Council will be established in the first year of implementation. They will include 
subject matter experts and representatives of key Interests. The four committees to be 
established are: Student Standards and Assessment; Employer and Labor 
Involvement; System Evaluation and Accountability; and Education Issues and 
Practices. During the period of the implementation of the statewide School-to-Career 
system, there will be extensive discussion and review of the governance of education, 
employment and training programs by elected and appointed officials and niany 
interested parties. However, California will ensure that issues of governance will not 
delay action to Improve coordination of education programs and initiatives, and 
between education systems and other workforce development programs. 


implementation of California’s School-to-Career system will be completed rio later 
than five years after faderal approval of this State Plan and receipt of federal funding. 
Faderal funds will be used to continue State planning activities, to draw together 
resources and existing efforts relevant to School-to-Career. to formulate a common 
DOliev framework under which the State system will operate, to expand the 
development of local partnerships, and to fund demonstration and resource sites. 
During years four and five of implementation the State system will be implemented in 
every school and community college. 
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lii. INTRODUCTION 


The federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 was signed into law on May 4, 
1994. It is an ambitious law which places major responsibility on state government for 
implementing coherent systems of school to career transition. In order to create a 
system. California applied for and received a development grant in early 1994. As a 
result of this grant, several actions were taken to prepare this State Plan. 

The first step was to establish an interagency Partnership which brought together key 
staff from the Califomia Department of Education (CDE). the Chancellor's OiFfice of the 
California Community Colleges (COCCC), and the Employment Development 
Department (EDD). representing the Governor. This group reflects the informal 
collaboration already established among the Acting Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Chancellor, and the Director of EDD, and created an ad-hoc 
management structure to coordinate the State's School-to-Career planning process, 
and development of a State Plan and implementation grant. The recently-elected 
State Superintendent has continued the Department of Education’s support for this 
partnership. 

The second and most vital element of this process was the Governor's appointment, 
on June 29, 1994, of a 27-member Governor’s School-to-Career Task Force which 
was given the charge to provide policy recommendations regarding the development 
of Califomia's statewide School-to-Career sy^em. This Task Force includes 
representatives from all of the educational governing bodies and agencies, other key 
departments of State government, and organizations and individuals representative of 
the major SchooMo-Career interests and California's diversity. 

California recognizes the complexity of moving a large and diverse state towards 
systemic reform and the substantial leadership and collaboration that will be required 
among State government, education and its classroom practitioners, parents, industry 
and labor throughout the development and implementation of its School-to-Career 
system. 

The Task Force has been supported in its work by the Interagency Partners, who 
began development of a Preliminary State Plan through six Work Teams of local 
practitioners and other experts who made recommendations regarding specific 
components of the system. A Resource Group, made up primarily of representatives of 
associations and other organizations with interests that relate to School-to-Career 
issues, was appointed by the Task Force to comment on material developed by the 
Work Teams. Additional Information was obtained for the Preliminary State Plan 
through five Town Hall meetings held throughout the State, and a statewide 
Teleconference. 


‘While the <0d«ral act uses the term" school-to*work." California has chosen to use ''schooMo career." reflecting 
Caliiornia s vision of a system which serves all students, including those who will continue to colleges and 
universities. 
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Following the Governor's approval of the Preliminary State Plan, it was released on 
November 18, 1994, for an extensive public review process which concluded in mid- 
January 1995. This public process included: 27 public meetings held in locations 
throughout the State; meetings with representatives of interested organizations: a 
second statewide video conference; and review by the educational governing and 
advisory bodies, professional organizations, organizations representing persons with 
disabilities, the State gender equity coordinator, other interest groups and many State 
and local practitioners. The major Issues and concerns identified through the public 
review were brought to the SchooMo-Career Task Force on January 30-31 , 1995, for 
resolution; these decisions, and many specific suggestions made by commentors in 
the review process, were Incorporated in this State Plan. 

Part 11 of this Plan provides some essential background on the California context-its 
economy and changing demographics, the strengths and limitations of current school- 
to-career efforts, and a summary of the key components of the federal School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act. Part 111 describes California’s vision for a School-to-Career system. 
Through answers to a series of questions, It presents the foundations of the State 
School-to-Career system. 

Part IV, Design Elements, provides greater detail on the basic elements of the State 
Plan. In some cases these elements require immediate action. In other cases, 
California recognizes the complexity of the issues and will undertake continuing work 
to develop consensus and identify solutions, starting with the work of the committees 
discussed earlier. Fundamental to this is California’s commitment to the contiriued 
active participation of all concerned institutions, organizations and individuals iri every 
aspect of the development of its statewide School-to-Career system, while providing 
guidance to those who will carry out the work of the Plan. 

The final section describes the processes needed to develop a full School-to-Career 
system in California over the next five years. 

IV. BACKGROUND 

In developing a plan for School-to-Career transition for California, the Task Force 
began by looking at the realities of California in 1994 and continuing into the next 
century-its large and diverse population, its expanding economic challenges, and the 
status of its current education and training programs. These realities are reviewed 
here as background for the system elements and development processes which follow 
in subsequent sections. 


IVA. California’s Diverse and Growing Student Population 

With a population of 32 million, a growth rate twice the national average, and almost 
half of the immigration into the United States. California's size and diversity create 
numerous challenges, especially for public education and workforce development 
California may now have the most diverse population in language and ethnicity ot any 
society in the world. This diversity is dramatically illustrated by the changes in the 
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State's population between the 1980 and 1990 censuses. While the overall 
population increased by just over 25 percent, growth in Asian/Pacific Islander and 
Hispanic population groups were about 118 percent and 69 percent, respectively. 
Non-white and ethnic minority groups now make up about 43 percent of the total State 
population. California is enriched by this diversity, but also must meet the needs that 
diversity creates for schools. Schools must effectively serve student populations which 
include dozens of languages, many students who have a limited ability to speak 
English, and students who have widely different cultural attitudes toward education. 

California's population explosion in the past two decades has had dramatic effects on 
California's public education system. The K-12 student population has been 
increasing at approximately twice the rate of population growth. In the decade since 
1983, more than one million additional pupils, constituting a 20 percent increase, were 
added. Public school enrollment in 1992 totaled nearly 5.2 million students, aimost 
twice that of the next-largest state. New York. The proportion of non-white students in 
California's public schools has increased from about 25 percent in the late 1960's to 
more than 50 percent today. Students of Hispanic origin now constitute one-third of all 
public school children in the State. Between 1983 and 1992, the number of limited 
English proficient students more than doubled and now constitutes more than 20 
percent of all students. 


IVB. The California Economy 

California's economic situation is particularly challenging. California has been 
experiencing the same profound economic changes which affected the rest of the 
nation, but the effects have been deeper and have lasted longer. Because California 
comprises several regional economies, these economic effects have been 
disproportionately severe in some areas of the State, for reasons that include: 

• business downsizing through layoffs of low-skill production workers as well as 
middle management; 

• downsizing and ciosure of military bases; 

• introduction of new technologies that often replace both entry level jobs and also 
more traditional manufacturing jobs; 

« the ioss of manufacturing jobs to overseas competitors: 

• environmental laws and regulations severely affecting resource-based industries: 

« an almost continuous series of natural disasters. 

The most recent recession generated lingering unemployment (see chart 1 in the 
Appendix - Recessions Compared). Because of California's previous success in 
securing defense-related research and manufacturing contracts, the effects of national 
cutbacks in these sectors have been especially severe. The California economy 
■ experienced an actual net loss of more than 500.000 non-farm jobs between mid- 
1990 and mid-1993. Although more than half of this job loss has been recovered, the 
service sector is the single sector of the California economy that has had significant 
growth (see chart 2 in the Appendix - Employment by Major Industry). The State's 
unemployment rate has exceeded national levels by about two percentage points for 
almost three years, first hovering near nine percent, then declining to more than seven 
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percent, then increasing again to over eight percent (see chart 3 in the Apper^ix - 
California vs. U.S. Unemployment Rate). These recent improvements in the State s 
economy indicate that real recovery is undenway but not yet achieved. 


In spite of recent challenges, the long-term (i.e., ten year) outlook for the California economy 
is one of strong growth potential. California has not experienced a broad-based or 
psrmanGnt loss of ©conomic strsngth. California's job growth will also ba datarminad by tha 
size and composition of national job growth and the share of those new jobs that will locate in 
the State The growth in employment nationwide Is clustered in Industries within which 
California already has a large base of activity and a strong competitive position. Several key 
developments enhance the State’s long-term outlook. These include: 

• continued reform of State and local regulatory practices; 

• efforts to reduce the cost of doing business In California; 

• access to and linkages with Pacific Rim countries; 

• robust export performance of the California economy (see chart 4 in the Appendix - Top 
California Exports); 

• an outstanding higher education system linked to exceptional research and development 
capacity; 

• the State’s reputation as a high-technology center; 

• Trade and Commerce Agency initiatives to recruit and retain high quality, high-wage 
industries; 

• our competitive position in relation to new international trade agreements; 

• leadership in emerging entertainment, media and telecommunication industries. 


During the next ten years, California’s growth in jobs and inconne is now projected to be led 
by five emerging sectors: high technology, media/telecommunications, 
tourism/entertainment, foreign trade, and professional services. Each of these sectors is 
already an area of strength in the California economy, and through the recent tough 
economic times, the State’s share of U.S. activity in these sectors has remained at high 
levels, with above-average growth prospects in world and national markets. 

The rapid growth in California’s population and labor force necessitates special efforts 
to attract, support, and retain high-skill, high-wage businesses. Improvement in the 
overall quality of California's workforce is a vital component in economic development. 

In turn. California's School-to-Career system will be a long-term investment in a 
hiqhlv-skilled. adaptable workforce. By successfully matching the skills of the 
emerging workforce with the needs of California’s growing economy, the School-to- 
Career system may be the most essential ingredient for ensuring the State s 
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competitive edge in an increasingly global economy. Finally, the systemic change in 
the way California provides education to prepare all young people for lifelong 
learning, higher education, and high-skill, high-wage careers may be the most 
important component of California’s economic growth. 


IVC. A Summary of California School-to-Career Programs Today 

Improving public education is a priority for California's citizens. California takes pride 
in many innovations in its education system over the past decade. These innovations 
include: the development of nationally recognized curriculum frameworks; extensive, 
high-quality staff development networks which have reached thousands of teachers: 
the nation’s largest charter school experiment; the development of objective, 
academically-based examinations to measure student performance; and growing 
consensus that substantial systemic changes are needed in K-12 education. 


Several recent California reports offer guidance for accomplishing systemic reform, 
including the Department of Education’s high school reform report. Second to None: A 
Vision of thp Naw Caiifomia High School : the California Business Roundtable’s 
Mobiligino for Competitiveness : the report of the Governor's Council on 
Competitiveness : Rediscovering Education. Creatin g Schools for the 21st Century, a 
program developed by the Teachers of California; and the recent report on the 
community colleges' role in workforce development. Choosing the Future. (See 
attached Bibliography.) These reports reflect the growing public discussion of 
education and job training systems, and provide a foundation for development of this 
Plan. 


The new School-to-Career system will build on and integrate a range of promising 
School-to-Work programs currently operating in the State, many of which already 
contain some of the program elements of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. These 
include: 


Tfioh Pren : California’s Tech Prep program is jointly administered by the California 
Department of Education and the Chancellor's Office of Caiifomia Community 
Colleges. Local Tech Prep programs have been established in ail areas of the State 
by consortia of community colleges, high schools, businesses and labor. Programs 
currently operate in all 72 community college districts and in more than half of the 
State's eight hundred-plus high schools. Tech Prep links high school and community 
college through sequences of academic and technical instruction leading to an 
associate degree and qualification for technical level employment. 

Partnership Academies : California’s Partnership Academies served as a prototype for 
what are known nationally as Career Academies. These academies, which operate in 
grades 10-12, link high school and businesses, integrate academic and vocational 
education, and establish schools-within-schools. largely for "at-risk" studrnts. More 
than 50 such academies now exist across the State. 

Community Classroom and Cooperative Voc ational Education: The State’s 72 
Regional Occupationar Centers/Programs (ROC/P) offer community classroom 
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programs which provida unpaid “on-tha-job” training that is diractly ralatad to studants' 
instructional programs. In addition to tha ROC/Ps, high schools and community 
collagas offar work axparianca aducation and cooparativa vocational aducation which 
provida paid work axparianca ralatad to studants’ classroom instruction. Undar both 
community classroom and cooparativa vocational aducation, studants spand a 
substantial part of thair instructional program in worksita teaming undar amployars* 
supervision. The on-the-job portion of a student’s program is governed by a training 
contract with the participating business. 

WorkAbilitv/School-to-Work Interagency T ransition Partnership: Annually, over 60,000 
students and adults with disabilities receive services under the WorkAbility programs, 
as well as through the School-to-Work Interagency Transition Partnership (SWITP). 
These programs serve secondary special education students, out-of-school youth, and 
Department of Rehabilitation-eligible community college and California State 
university students. These programs ail include worksite learning and may, in 
addition, include a wide range of counseling and employment preparation services. 

Youth Apt)renticeshit> : Youth apprenticeship programs exist in California in four 
Industries: construction, printing, health care, and hospitality/tourism. These pilot 
programs combine many of the features of career academies and Tech Prep 
programs, white expanding the employers’ rote in helping develop curricula, providing 
work experience, and setting standards. 

In addition, California has a number of other school-to-work transition programs in 
various stages of development and implementation. These include school-sponsored 
enterprises, service learning programs and business-education compacts which 
operate in various locations throughout the State. The California Conservation Corps 
(CCC) also provides year-round and seasonal work-based learning, through paid or 
unpaid work experience, for in-school youth and those in transition from high school to 
employment or postsecondary education. 

Adult Education : Those aspects of adult education which address the focus of this 
Plan, that is, K-14 education, with linkages to the universities, business and labor, are 
essential to an inclusive School-to-Career system. For example, alternative high 
school programs provide opportunities for high-risk students to participate into local 
School-to-Career systems. 

These programs and models exist within a public education and training infrastructure 
which includes extensive vocational education instruction provided by secondary 
schools: the nation's largest and most comprehensive community college system, 
which offers technical and professional programs for virtually all careers: a world-class 
university system: federal-and State-funded job training programs: a Job Service 
program closely linked to economic development and job training: and a 
comprehensive local Labor Market Information program. This education and training 
infrastructure has a wide base of support among local businesses, the statewide 
business community and organized labor. 

This education and training infrastructure and programs have much to offer as a basis 
for implementing California’s School-to-Career system, but they are not well 
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coordinated and do not comprise a coherent statewide system. The lack of coherent 
planning and coordination of resources and programs, and the plethora of 
governance, policy and advisory boards, are among the major challenges facing the 
State in developing a new School-to-Career system. 


IVD. The Federal initiative and California's Response 

The federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 establishes a national 
framework for the development of schooHo-work systems in the states. These 
systems are to offer all students the opportunity to participate in rigorous performance- 
based education and training programs that will provide them with a foundation of 
academic skills and knowledge, enable them to earn portable credentials, prepare 
them for first jobs in high-skill, high-wage careers and increase their opportunities for 
further education, including four-year colleges and universities. The systems 
developed from the Act are to be part of comprehensive education reform and are to 
integrate with systems developed under the Goals 2000: the Educate America Act, 
which includes the National Skills Standards Act of 1994. 

To stimulate states to develop schooMo-work transition systems, the Act provides 
federal funds as venture capital, or seed money, to underwrite the initial costs of 
planning and establishing statewide school-to-work systems. It is essential that this 
concept be clearly understood and integrated into every aspect of the development of 
local and statewide School-to-Career systems: federal money is very limited in 
amount and duration, and can only be used, and used effectively, to accomplish 
systemic change , not to enhance programs. These federal funds are awarded on a 
competitive basis. Eight states received implementation grants in 1994; approximately 
15 more are expected in 1995. During the past four years, California has been 
working to develop collaboration among the key partners in a State School-to-Career 
system-the Governor, the Legislature, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges, employment and training 
agencies, and local officials, as well as the business and labor communities. An 
effective, comprehensive Schooi-to-Career plan cannot be implemented without such 
collaboration. This State Plan will become the core of California's application for 
these implementation funds, which will be available for up to five years. Permanent 
public funding must come from a redirection of education and training resources. This 
redirection can be achieved in part through local initiative, but may require State 
legislation to be fully achieved. Private support, including in-kind services, also will 
play an important role. Schooi-to-Career funds will not be used to support existing or 
new programs; to do so would create an expectation of longer-term funding which 
cannot be met. and would divert extremely limited School-to-Career funds from their 
critical (and legally mandated) use. to support systemic change. 

The Act defines the framework for any school-to-work program by requiring three 
components: school-based learning, work-based learning, and connecting activities. 

The school-based learning component is to include; 

• Career exploration and counseling; 
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• Selection by the student of a career major no later than grade 1 1 : 

• A program of study to meet standards and obtain a skills certificate, 

• Instructional curricula that integrate academic and vocational learning. 

• Special accommodations to ensure the inclusion of all students, specifically those 
with special heeds; 

• Regularly scheduled evaluation of students; and 

• Procedures to facilitate the transfer of students among career pathways m school- 
to-career systems as well as to facilitate their entry Into additional training or 
postsecondary education. 

The work'based learning component requires the active Involvement of employers in 
order to provide: 

• Worksite learning experiences; . 

• A planned program of training and work experience leading to mastery of skills at 
progressively higher levels and to the award of skills certificates: 

• Workplace mentoring; 

• Instruction In general workplace competencies; and 

• Broad instruction In all aspects of an industry. 

Connecting activities are designed to facilitate the other two components, and include: 

• Matching students to employers for work-based learning experiences: 

• Providing school and worksite mentors to act as liaison for employers, schools, and 
students: 

• Providing technical assistance and services to employers arid others: 

• Helping program completers to find appropriate jobs or additional training 
opportunities; and 

• Collecting and analyzing information on post-program outcomes. 

In addition, the Act provides a fourth, equally fundamental, mandate for change, in 
requiring performance-based systems. 

California began planning for implementation of Its School-to-Career system In the 
Fall of 1 993. The federal government expects states to provide the needed leadership 
to local communities, which, in turn, are expected to organize local schooMo-career 
systems under local partnerships. Federal Implementation funds— or seed money — 
will be distributed by the State to localities after the State has received an 
implementation grant. Some federal funds have been distributed directly from the 
federal government to local communities on a competitive basis. Local partnerships in 
San Diego and Tulare County were among 15 such communities recently chosen for 
direct grants in the absence of an approved State Plan. The Compton and Riverbank 
school districts, in Los Angeles and Stanislaus Counties respectively, were among 26 
communities nationally that received high-poverty grants. 
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V. CALIFORNIA’S VISION FOR A SCHOOL-TO-CAREER 
SYSTEM 

In the Fall of 1993, statewide leadership from government, indu^ry and education 
articulated a vision for education and training in California, a vision which was 
conveyed in the State's proposal to the federal government for funding to develop a 
new "school-to-career" system for all students. The vision statement set long term 
goals for the State, and made the following major points: 

• Many of California's educational and job programs and practices were developed 
to meet the needs of an earlier era and a different population. The key to planning 
for the future is agreement among policy makers and the public about a new vision 
based on contemporary economic and social realities. Emerging technologies, the 
information explosion and global competitiveness have dramatically affected the 
State's employment picture; education and training must respond to these rapid 
changes. 

• The State's educational Institutions, job training programs, and employment 
services must form a coherent system based on public-private cooperation. 
Education and training are an essential part of broader State, regional, and local 
plans for economic c*evelopment. 

• K*8 education is a vital element in preparing students for lifelong learning and 
employment. Grades K-8 also must provide early identification and the provision of 
services needed to meet the special needs of ail students, including at*risk and 
under-represented populations. In the elementary and middle school years, all 
students need to receive a rigorous academic foundation, to become aware of 
career possibilities, and need to receive strong career education and guidance, in 
coordination with parental and other family support, about how to plan their futures. 
At the high school level, these services must be expanded to include job 
shadowing, mentoring and worksite education to participate in career pathways. 

• All Californians must have the opportunity to learn necessary academic skills and 
the attitudes that are the foundation for successful careers, as described in the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) report. Students 
should master this foundation early, by about age 16, in order to make successful 
transitions to additional education and career preparation. A solid foundation of 
academic skills is vital to a School-to-Career system which serves a!i students, 
including the college-bound, and which will eliminate tracking by providing choices 
at each step of the learning process. Schools, community colleges, universities, 
labor and businesses together will offer both practical experience and academic 
training to help students start careers of their choice in different industries, 
professions, the arts or community service. This School-to-Career system will be 
based on the expectation that learning is a lifelong process. 

• Standards will be uniformly high, fully comparable to the best standards of other 
industrialized nations. 
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Some students will need special accommodation and support to succeed. The 
new system must provide them with opportunities for quality education so that they 
can achieve literacy, acquire high skills, and upgrade them over a lifetime. 

Realizing this goal means that drop-outs, Inadequately prepared high school 
graduates, and a much higher proportion of the four to five million ^nctionally 
illiterate Californians must have a second chance at quality education. Adult 
education programs are an important part of the School-to-Career se^ices to these 
groups. Existing laws, such as the Improving America's Schools Act (the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) and the Job 
Training Partnership Act, also are directed to these needs and must be 
incorporated Into planning for the State's School-to-Career system. 


• California's long-range goal is a thoroughly literate society and a full-employment 
economy, with broad and deep distribution of high-skill, high-wage jobs. 

During the past 12 months, these basic tenets for a new system guided the work 
leading to this report. The Governor's Task Force focused on expandng the vision 
Into a comprehensive, achievable plan for implementation In California. Th^ P 
presented here through an expanded vision statement, and further explained in the 
Design Elements section which follows. 


VA. School-to-Career: The First Step In a Seamless System of 
Lifelong Education and Employment 

California's emerging system should be built upon existing efforts to reform education 
and workforce preparation. The major state reports referenced earlier are among 
those that provide substantial guidance on the directions to follow. While the lorig- 
range goal is a seamless system of education and training, beginning Iri the early 
grades and continuing through much needed adult trainirig and re-training, the initial 
School-to-Career focus will be on improving K-1 4 education and their connections 
with universities, business and labor. The basic elements of a reformed secondary 
education, as described in Sprond to None and other recent thinking about reshaping 
the State's high schools, include: . 


VA1. Academic Mastery by about the Tenth Grade 

By about the tenth grade, all students will be expected to master the comrnon core of 
academic reasoning and interpersonal skills they will need to lead full and productive 
lives in the 21st century. 


VA2. Career/Program Majors 


After demonstrating mastery, all students will have the choice of a range of career or 
orooram majors that provide a transition from school to career-entry positions in the 
world of work or to more advanced education leading to Associate or Bachelor 
degrees. For many students, these majors will be a continuation of earlier career 
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pathways" programs which provide effective career guidance and knowledge. These 
program majors, or career clusters, will eliminate tracking since they will serve 
students with a broad range of higher education and career goals and will allow for 
easy movement and choice between career clusters, majors and programs. For this 
vision to be realized, it will be necessary to re-examine current course approval 
procedures for admission to the University of California and the California State 
Universities. This review of college admission requirements is a key element in 
achieving greater articulation between educational segments and in integrating 
academic and vocational education. 


VA3. Integrated Academic and Vocational Curricula 

The School-to-Career transition programs will integrate academic and vocational 
curricula. Limited experience in attempting such integration has confirmed the 
Importance of this major shift In the delivery of quality education, while also revealing 
how much work will be required to accomplish it. 


VA4. Linking School-to-Career with Higher Education, 

Industry, and the Employment Training Community 

The transition programs will be offered primarily by high schools, community colleges 
and ROC/Ps. Four year colleges also have an important role in helping to develop 
School-to-Career programs, in developing effective articulation policies, arid in 
preparing new teachers and providing professional development for experienced 
teachers. It is essential for transition programs to involve the active participation of 
business and organized labor, as well as community agencies and employment and 
training programs. 


VA5. Program Models 

As discussed above, several models of transition programs have been developed in 
California, but the State will not attempt to dictate which model best suits local 
conditions. Indeed, local partnerships may incorporate more than one program model 
and use any program or combination of programs to initiate partnerships and begin 
the process of systemic change. 

The federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act provides California with an opportunity 
to focus and accelerate education reform efforts underway in the State, and to better 
relate education to broader workforce development and economic development 
efforts. Although educators, business and government have made strides in 
formulating a school-to-career vision, they must make hard decisions and take 
concrete actions at the State and local levels in order to implement this system. An 
essential part of this change at the local level is the active engagement and support of 
parents. It is equally important to have the participation of all local interests in the 
State activities leading to a statewide School-to-Career system. The School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act implementation grant will provide "venture capital" to stimulate the 
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development of a statewide School-to-Career system supported by redirected funds. 
Local systems will demonstrate how to develop, implement and bring to scale 
solutions to California's complex educational challenges. 

In summary, California's system will be built on current strengths and the use of 
federal implementation funds and redirected existing resources to create systemic 
educational change that is linked to economic and workforce development. Systemic 
change requires re-examining all aspects of education and employment and training 
programs, and modifying educational systems, service delivery and administration as 
necessary to meet the needs of California's students and economy. 


VB. The Task Force has established the following fundamental 
policies as the foundation for California's School-to-Career 
systems 

These policies are presented as responses to questions, in some cases, these 
policies are specific and will be implemented beginning with the inception of 
California's system; in other cases, a framework for policy change is given, ak th 
a recommended process for determining the policy changes needed and the Means 
to effect them. 


VB1. Accelerating the Pace of Reform 

How will the State accelerate the pace at which schools develop and implement the 
schooi-to-career systems? 

California has set a deadline for full, statewide implementation of its School-to-Career 
system: no later than five years from the adoption of this Plan. By the conclusion of 
this period ail California schools will be part of the statewide School-to-Career system, 
arid all students will have the opportunity to participate in the statewide School-to- 
Career system. The initial benchmarks for statewide implementation will be identified 
in California's Implementation Grant Proposal, and will be reviewed continuously to 
measure progress and set future milestones. The School-to-Career Advisory Council 
will develop and propose incentives and sanctions to ensure that local partnerships 
will establish and meet schedules which support the State schedule. It is critical to the 
success of California's system that, by the end of this period, every student will have 
the opportunity to learn fundamental skills and habits of mind that are the foundation 
for successful careers and full participation in our pluralistic society-reading, writing, 
calculating, communicating, working with people from different ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds, appreciation of the humanities and arts, love of learning, scientific 
reasoning, critical thinking, adaptability to change, computer literacy, self-esteem, and 
a positive work ethic. School-to-Career systems should begin in grades K-8, with 
young students expected to master this foundation early, by about age sixteen, and 
continue an educational program which meets rigorous academic standards and 
provides access to career preparation. The present tracking of high school students to 
college preparation, with high academic expectations, non-college bound education. 
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often with unclear expectations and uneven academic preparation, and vocational 

training for an entry-level job, must be eliminated. 

In policy terms, all students should be: 

• Required to demonstrate mastery of a common core of academic reasoning, and 
interpersonal skills necessary to be successful in the 21 st century. Those students 
who have difficulty demonstrating mastery of this core by the tenth grade should be 
provided with special assistance matched to their learning styles. 

• Required to select a career or program major that offers early career awareness, 
counseling, and the choice of an instructional program that will lead to further 
academic work or career entry. 

• Certified for the successful completion of a School-to-Career program. This 
certificate will give a clear statement of what students know and what they can do. 


VB2. Effective Local Programs 

How will the State promote the development of effective local School-to-Career 
systems? 

This State Plan calls for the integration of academic and vocational curricula, 
opportunities for community or worksite education, and the integration of school-based 
learning and work-based learning. This redesign of schooling is hard to achieve in 
practice, particularly since California is committed to having all students--"college- 
bound”, "non-college bound," and special population students— included in the State's 
School-to-Career system. Educators must develop new approaches appropriate to 
achieving these high standards, and they will need assistance and support to do this. 
The Task Force recommends that: 

• The federal implementation grant will be used to assist all interested communities 
in their efforts to build local partnerships. This will be accomplished by developing 
needed State infrastructure (e.g., certification procedures and State-guided 
curricula which integrate academic and vocational education); launching a major, 
statewide technical assistance and staff development effort: assisting local 
partnerships in redirecting existing resources and identifying additional resources; 
and providing grants to some partnerships that are not ready for demonstration 
grants but can benefit from funds to develop key system components. 

• The State direct funding for the development of local School-to-Career systems to 
localities which are able to serve all students, leverage and redirect existing funds, 
show the most promise to accomplish comprehensive, systemic change, and are 
most likely to provide the State with evidence of what works best in different 
settings. The State will work closely with these demonstration sites to integrate 
their experience into the statewide system and help to inventory training resources. 
These sites will be funded not to operate "pilot" programs, but in order to irnolerngDl 
systems in their own areas in order to expand statewide coverage of school-to- 
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car 06 r systems , and to develop and demonstrate, through operation, all of the 
elements of a State School-to-Career system which will serve all of the State's 
diverse populations and areas. These demonstration sites will have important 
responsibilities to provide technical assistance to other sites, to act as mentors, and 
to begin to bring California's School-to-Career system 1o scale.” 

• The local School-to-Career systems will operate under State guidelines that 
require essential elements for all programs, but othenwise will not be regulated as 
to how they are developed. The local systems will be assessed, evaluated and 
held accountable for performance. 


VB3. Accountability 

How will the State ensure that local systems are effective and meet State guidelines? 

The School-to-Career system will rely on a careful balance between broad but clear 
State guidelines and local initiative. Education and business leaders agree that a 
centralized or uniform statewide system with narrowly prescribed means for delivering 
education and training would not be effective in California. Such a systern cannot 
accommodate the many organizational and structural differences in local institutions, 
nor can it deliver quality education and training to the diverse students and 
communities that make up this multi-cultural State. Laws and regulations have too 
often stifled local creativity and have failed to reward creative approaches. Program 
performance has too seldom been measured and ineffective programs have too 
seldom been modified or eliminated. To accomplish the balance between local 
control and the State imperative to provide all students with quality education, the Task 
Force recommends the following: 

• All local School-to-Career systems must be required to use performance-based 
measurements of student outcomes, based on rigorous, objective, academic based 
exams, and must ensure that these measures provide access to services for all 
students. 

• The basis for these outcomes must be academic and industry-based standards that 
are benchmarked to world-class levels. 

• A system of incentives and sanctions for the performance of local School-to-Career 
systems must be established. 


VB4. Business and Labor Participation 

What steps will be taken to ensure the participation of business and organized labor in 
a School-to-Career system? 

The school-to-work transition programs now operating locally in California include 
employer and organized labor involvement in varying degrees, but a massive 
expansion of this involvement will be necessary to implement a statewide School-to- 
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Career system. California's School-to*Career system will emphasize extensive 
employer participation in developing curricula, skill standards and certification 
processes, and by providing worksite mentoring and sufficient high-quality, paid 
worksite education opportunities to develop a highly skilled workforce. Organized 
labor will bring valuable experience in job training and apprenticeship programs, and 
assist in worksite mentoring and the development of skills standards and certifications. 

California's subgrant process will require that ail local partnerships include educators 
and parent organizations, business and organized labor, and will have the choice of 
including non-represented employers and employees. In this State Plan, the term 
"business” includes both unionized and non-unionized employers. Local partnerships 
must demonstrate extensive industry and labor participation, and serve as models for 
the statewide School-to-Career system. California will use a portion of the federal 
implementation grant to provide administrative support to a committee which will 
address employer and labor participation. California also will determine incentives 
and assistance that it might provide to expand industry and labor involvement. 


VB5. School-to-Career Administration 

How will the State administer the School-to-Career implementation grant and the 
subsequent School-to-Career system? 

In order to continue the collaborative process begun during the current planning 
period, the Governor will appoint a new advisory body, referred to in this Plan as the 
"Advisory Council,” with broad representation comparable to the Governor's School- 
to-Career Task Force. This body will advise the Governor, the Legislature, the 
educational governing boards and other interested parties. Its other functions will 
include recommending the expenditure of School-to-Career funds, and advising on 
coordination among workforce development and education reform initiatives. This 
body also will be empowered to organize special committees to deal with issues and 
system components which require long-term development and broad public 
participation. A detailed description of these Committees is in Section IV.H. 

California must develop a common policy focus and a framework for coordinated 
actions to deal with education and training issues, particularly as they are linked to 
economic development. This can be accomplished in part by ensuring that there is an 
alignment between School-to-Career and other related initiatives now underway. 
These include the major federal education reform efforts, including Goals 2000: the 
Educate America Act, Improving America's Schools Act (formerly the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act), and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Techno, igy Education Act. In addition, the Advisory Council will coordinate with other 
workforce development efforts, such as the "one stop" job training, referral and 
services initiative; various State and federal initiatives aimed at retraining incumbent 
workers and improving labor market information; and other workforce development 
efforts, including State Senate Bill 1417. which requires that the State Job Training 
Coordinating Council study and recommend improved coordination of all workforce 
preparation programs. How best to ensure the needed coordination among all 
workforce development programs--education. employment and training— is beyond the 
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scope of the School-to-Career Advisory Council. However, the Advisory Council will 
make recommendations on the coordination of California's School-to-Career systems 
with workforce initiatives to the Governor and relevant agencies, recognizing their 
constitutional and legal governance authorities. 


VC. Overview of Action Pian for impiementation 

The vision statement proposes a series of steps to build on California's current 
strengths and pave the way for systemic reform leading to a statewide Schooi-to- 
Career system. Local demonstrations can resolve uncertainties and develop models 
of school-to-career for the diverse conditions characteristic of the State. Concurrent 
with the development of local demonstrations, the State will provide technical 
assistance and policy incentives to permit all localities to implement School-to-Career 
systems. Some critical State-level policy decisions must await the evaluation of these 
demonstrations. However, other crucial administrative and legislative actions must be 
taken in parallel with the local demonstrations and State-led technical assistance 
effort, in order to establish the framework for a statewide system. 

The following is a summary of an overall action plan for the demonstrations, 
administrative actions and proposed legislative debate. Duilng the first phase of the 
five-year federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act implementation grant, funding will 
be used for the development of local systems through subgrants to demonstration and 
resource sites and for technical assistance to all areas of the State. Full-scale 
implementation of California's Schooi-to-Career systems will follow demonstration of 
ail eiernents of the system and enactment of legislation, and will be complete at the 
end of the five-year implementation grant. These two phases of system 
implementation are a continuum which has already begun, in the form of the many 
effective schooi-to-work programs already in place and the direct school-to-work 
grants approved for four partnerships in California. Work on this continuum will 
culminate, in a fully operational statewide system established in law that is in place in 
all schools and available to all students. 


VC1. Local Demonstrations 

During the federal implementation grant period, money designated for local system 
development will be used primarily for grants to local partnerships. A competitive 
grant process, using a State-developed Request for Proposal, will be established 
beginning in the Summer of 1995 to enable grants to be awarded by late 1995 or 
early 1996. A number of local partnerships will receive implementation grants to 
demonstrate local School-to-Career systems or to develop specific system 
components. Additional grants will be awarded to other partnerships so that the 
beginnings of a more comprehensive system can be implemented gradually, based on 
the experiences of the initial local School-to-Career systems. 

These initial local School-to-Career systems will provide solutions to difficult problems 
and uncertainties in developing career pathways, in restructuring education to 
integrate quality academic and vocational cumcula. in reallocating all local resources. 


and in forging inclusive working partnerships. Most importantly, these demonstrations 
will show how the new School-to-Career system will become a vehicle for delivering 
education to all students. These solutions will guide the formulation of more general 
State policies, technical assistance and staff development. Therefore, evaluations 
directed to the development of policy will be built into the demonstrations. Local 
partnerships which receive grants also will have important responsibilities to provide 
technical assistance and mentoring. 


From the broader statewide technical assistance effort and local dernonstrations, 
California will gain the Information to make comprehensive State policy decisions for 
statewide implementation. Thus, a primary goal is to put into place the comprehensive 
legislation and administrative policies needed to establish the common policy 
framework for a statewide School-to-Career system. Examples of such policies are 
discussed below. 


VC2. Administrative Actions 

The vision statement proposes a variety of administrative actions that are needed 
either to facilitate the local demonstrations or develop broader School-to-Career 
policy. Some actions must be taken immediately, either prior to, or no lat^than, the 
award of a School-to-Work Opportunities Act implementation grant to the ^ate. These 
include the establishment of trie Advisory Council to oversee Implementation and the 
formulation of the procedures for granting funds to local School-to-Career systems, as 
well as decisions to request federal waivers to facilitate effective coordination of 
programs and funding at the local level. 

Other actions will be started within the first year of the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act implementation grant. These Include the establishment of committees for 
development of standards, certification processes, assessment measures, procedures 
to ensure accountability and the participation of business, labor and the education 
community. Other necessary actions include the establishment of collaborative 
arrangements for technical assistance and staff development, and the procedures for 
stimulating business and labor involvement in local School-to-Career systems. The 
aim of these steps is to develop the capacity, coordination and collaboration at the 
State level to Integrate the methods developed through local demonstration sites into 
a statewide system. 


VC3. Legislation 

The Legislature will play an essential role in the implementation process. Legislation 
may be needed, for example, to amend the State Education Code to est^lish a 
system of certifications and performance-based assessments. Also, the Governor and 
the Legislature, working with State education leadership, may formulate legislation 
that establishes California's School-to-Career system in law. and provides a f^ace for 
It in 3 master plan for a seamless system of lifelong education and training These 
laws may include State guidelines for School-to-Career systems which must be 
implemented in all schools, community colleges and other relevant educational 
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institutions by a specified date. They also may include revision of State education 
financing procedures and a performance-based accountability system. Finally, if 
necessary, laws may be needed that effect change In State-level governance for 
education and training. 


VI. DESIGN ELEMENTS 

This section presents the Task Force's specific recommendations on the design of 
California’s School-to-Career system. 


VIA. Career Pathways, Standards and Certification 

In the United States, of all students who enter ninth grade and complete high school, 
only about 15 percent complete a four-year college degree. Despite this reality, most 
high schools appear to many to be designed chiefly to meet college-entrance 
requirements. These requirements often bear little relationship to real-world 
applications of knowledge or relevance to most future careers. 

About two out of three students are enrolled in non-college preparatory programs, 
where the curriculum sequences and academic expectations often are unclear. Some 
15 to 20 percent of these students drop but without graduating and possessing few 
skills. Many who graduate lack career goals and skills and often drift from one low- 
level job to another for five to ten years before finding stable, career-oriented 
employment. For many minority youth, in particular, the lack of a clear path from 
school to work has had devastating consequences. 

Californians who continue on to postsecondary education often remain in school for 
prolonged periods. Though schools and community colleges have made great strides 
in developing links between secondary and postsecondary programs, many students 
leaving community colleges receive little help in finding their way to jobs. Even 
students in four-year colleges often have not discovered the connections between 
their academic subjects and career possibilities. In short, California has no orderly 
process, or infrastructure, for helping students make the transition from education to 
careers. 

By contrast. European countries have extensive apprenticeship systems in which 
educators and employers not only work closely with each other to coordinate the 
needed training for jobs, but provide smooth transitions for students from school to 
employment. The average non-college-bound youth in these countries is productively 
engaged several years earlier than here. 

California's objective is to develop a coherent education and training infrastructure 
that will provide every Californian with opportunities to achieve higher skills and 
continuously upgrade them, and which will enable employers to trust and use this 
system to raise the skill levels of their employees. This infrastructure will consist of 
well-defined career pathways together with a refined set of degrees and portable 
certificates that attest to attainment of necessary skills and knowledge. These career 
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pathways will consist of sequences of courses formed around broad career, 
occupational or industry themes that can begin in early K-12 education and link 
directly to postsecondary education and career-entry employment. A key element in 
the development of California's School-to-Career system will be the creation by the 
Advisory Council of an Education issues and Practices Committee. This Committee 
will be charged to make recommendations to the Advisory Council on engagement of 
the education community, particularly on issues affecting education systems, 
integration of academic and vocational curricula, professional preparation and 
practices, and articulation. The Advisory Council will ensure wide representation of 
stakeholders on the Committee, including local practitioners and representatives from 
the private sector, the University of California, and the California State University. 

The following subsections present specifics on the Task Force's recommendation. 


VIA1. Developing Career Pathways 

Figure 1 in the Appendix illustrates an example of a system of career pathways and 
certifications. The SchooMo-Work Opportunities Act requires that implementing states 
consider such a system, and several states have taken approaches similar to the ideas 
recommended in Figure 1. 

The Task Force believes it would be unwise for the State to attempt to put this systemic 
change into place without extensive discussion among all interested parties, and 
extensive technical development. Thus, the State system of career pathways and 
certificates will be developed as a longer-term effort during Phase I of the 
implementation of the State's School-to-Career system. 

At the core of this system are the sequences of courses and worksite learning 
experiences that prepare students to move through progressions leading to higher 
skills and higher wage employment. The California Department of Education already 
has developed career pathway models and curriculum standards for selected 
occupational clusters. These pathways begin in elementary school with general 
awareness of the world of work. In the middle school years they offer a more focused 
exposure to career alternatives, in high school they provide choices of specific 
sequences of courses and worksite learning experiences so that students acquire 
foundations of academic knowledge and skills for broad occupational areas or 
industries. By about the eleventh grade, students select career or program majors that 
feature integrated academic and vocational cumcula in sequences of courses that can 
lead students to career entry positions or to more advanced education. These 
sequences feature worksite as well as classroom learning. The career pathways often 
extend beyond high school to community colleges and other postsecondary 
institutions through articulated programs. This career pathways structure is used in 
many career-vocational education programs in California, and is a model which can 
be readily adapted and expanded to serve a wide range of industries, occupations 
and careers in the statewide system. 
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VIA2. Developing a Foundation Certificate 

Progress through career pathways requires increasingly higher skill standards, and 
certifications based on standards set by education, business, and labor. Figure 1 
indicates that the first level of certification might be for mastering foundation skilis. 

Currently, many schools appear to have different academic expectations for students, 
depending on whether they are college-bound. Yet, most studies and reports say that 
all students need to master the same fundamental set of skills and knowledge to lead 
full and productive lives, including literacy in reading and writing, communications, 
basic mathematics and scientific reasoning, critical thinking and problem-solving, and 
interest in life-long learning. A requirement for a fundamental skills certificate sets a 
common standard for ail students and therefore gives them, parems, employers and 
teachers a way to assess their attainment. If the certificate is properly defined and 
awarded, it will represent a major structural change in high schooi education and will 
therefore a powerful lever for reform. 

Consistent with this objective, California will begin development of a system under 
which public high schools will be required to certify that high schooi students have 
mastered the foundation skills and knowledge they need to lead full and productive 
lives. The Advisory Council will ask the committee on Educational Issues and 
Practices to work >^h the State Board of Education, the California Department of 
Education, and other education governance and advisory bodies and agencies to 
launch a broadiy-participatory, inclusive effort aimed at receiving the widest possible 
discussion of the proposal to have a required foundation certification for ail students. 
The following elements should be considered: 

• The basis on which the certificate should be awarded, for example, based on 
students' demonstrated mastery of core skills and knowledge by completing a 
portfolio of performance-based academic work and successfully completing a 
comprehensive, objective academic-based statewide examination. 

• The provisions that schools should begin in grades in K-8 to reduce the proportion 
of students who have difficulty completing the requirements for the certificate and to 
identify those students who need special accommodation and provide this 
assistance so that they can earn a certificate. 

• How and when the required certification wouid be phased-in on a statewide basis. 

• The provisions for inciusive services for students with disabilities and other special 
populations. 


VIA3. Developing Certifications for Career Entry 

California recognizes that its School-to-Career system must provide all stedents with 
choices for career or program majors that lead to School-to-Career certificates (see 
Appendix. Figure 1 ). 
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These certificates, awarded at the successful completion of a School*to*Career 
program, will attest to students' competence to enter a career, pursue additional 
education, or do both. The School-to-Career certificates will be based on industry 
standards, accepted throughout an industry, and will assure employers that a student 
is prepared for career>entry employment. The certificate will be associated with a 
career major, for example, bio-science, health care, transportation, financial services, 
telecommunications, hospitality, or other career areas. The School-to-Career systems 
will be designed to allow students to change career paths and have choices among a 
variety of career majors. The majors will be designed to encourage career pathways 
leading to~and not preciuding-additional education after the award of the certificate. 
These career paths and majors must provide academic options for all students, 
information on careers and the nature of work into the twenty-first century; and 
emphasize key skills needed by workers of the future, including basic employability 
and "SCANS" skills, and the need for a!! students to have access to current and 
appropriate technology in classroom and worksite settings. 

California's goal is that all high schools, community colleges and universities will be 
changed systemically to enable ail students, including the college bound, to select 
career/program majors in Schooi-to-Career systems. However, it will take time for 
educators and industry to develop these new models. Accordingly,. California will 
support local demonstrations and technical assistance efforts with funds from the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act implementation grant to develop effective models for 
career and program majors and Schooi-to-Career systems, as described in Section V, 
implementation, below. 

The long-term need is for the development of statewide standards and certifications 
compatible with federal standards, because it would be inefficient for each local 
program to develop its own standards and assessment and certification processes; 
and to do so will defeat the pu^se of "portable" certificates. Without national and 
State standards, certificates will be neither portable nor a reliable indicator to industry 
that high academic and vocational standards are being met. The National Skill 
Standards Board, established under the Goals 2000 Act, is designed to be a 
clearinghouse, to endorse standards brought to it by industry or states, and to 
contribute to industry-driven development of standards. Therefore, California 
proposes to develop statewide standards, drawing from, and being consistent with, the 
ongoing local and national work. California has already made progress in this area 
with its work on setting industry standards in banking and telecommunications and 
through the participation of Californians in other national skill standards 
developments. 

California will develop a statewide process for business, labor and education to 
develop standards and certification procedures, focusing particularly on selected 
industries that are critical for the State's economic development and that have the 
potential to provide opportunities for high-skill, high-wage careers. Representatives of 
business, labor, and economic development agencies, as well as educators and 
econpmists will collaborate at both the State and local levels in identifying these key 
industries, using the best labor market information available. 
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California recognizes that the development of objective examinations to determine 
academic attainment, and industry skills standards and certification will take time. 
Therefore, the Advisory Council will establish a Student Standards arid Assessment 
Committee, to assist the educational goverriing bodies and agencies in the 
development and ap plication of reliable, objective academic examinations and 
industry-driven skill standards and certifications. This Committee will have the high 
level involvement of business and labor, as well as broad representation from 
education and other parties. It will be based on a private-public partnership that 
facilitates, rather than regulates, the development of a rationalized system of 
certificates. 


V1A4. Developing a System of Advanced Certificates 

Currently, California has licenses, certificates, diplomas, and degrees in a variety of 
fields, but there is little consensus about what existing awards really certify. Moreover, 
the State lacks such certificates for many high-skill, high-wage careers. Therefore, 
California's school-to-career system must strengthen, revise and consolidate existing 
postsecondary career pathways— or develop new pathways in key industries— so that 
students can have the opportunity to earn a State-accredited certification of technical, 
associate-level or more advanced skills (see Appendix, Figure 1). 

To do so, California will establish guidelines and ^andards for career pathways for 
community colleges and other postsecondary Institutions that follow frorn students 
high school programs. This hew infrastructure of certification will establish the 
educational and career pathways for stud3nts to go beyond career entry education 
and achieve postsecondary degrees that are practical, portable and attainable. By 
articulating this more advanced level of certification with prior certifications, students 
will have a wide variety of paths to high-skill careers. 

For example, a student might choose a career path that leads to an entry-level 
certificate in electronics. The student might then enter employment for several years 
and return to education to earn a certificatfi of advanced skill in electronics, or the 
student might earn this certificate while working. Later, the student might dedde to 
returri to school to earn a four year degree or might switch to another career field, 
making use of the certifications already earned to gain higher skill positions. Many 
possibilities exist that would link lifelong learning and education to productive 
employment. 

Specifically. California will direct the Student Standards and Assessment Committee 
to work with education governing bodies and agencies to review the existing 
structures of licensure and certification, particularly in economically significant 
industries, and propose ways for secondary and postsecondary institutions, business 
and organized labor to collaborate and identify the restructuring or creation of new 
programs needed to promote economic development and lifelong learning 
opportunities. 
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VI AS. Identifying the Role of the State and of Local 

Paitnerships in Skills Standards and Certification 

Local partnerships will consider measures for certification on two major dimensions, 
the mastery of foundation skills no later than the tenth grade, and the successful 
completion of a school-to-career pathway or career major program at or beyond high 
school graduation (the "entry level" certificate). 

The mastery of foundation skills vwll be demonstrated by students no later than the 
tenth grade level and should be based on a State certification process. This new level 
of assessment is properly a State role, and will encompass a performance*based 
State testing program using objective, academic*based examinations. 

In contrast, certification of the completion of a school-to-career system will be awarded 
at the local level, through the local partnerships or one or more of the partner 
agencies. There will be a multi-level assessment leading to certification of completion 
which includes, at least, the following-components; 

• Meeting specific industry-developed and approved skills standards (as these 

become available); . , u 

• High-level results on performance-based classroom tests of curricula which 
industry has helped to develop or approve; and 

• High-level results on performance-based assessments of students’ worksite 
learning. 


VIA6. Use of Technology 

California’s State School-to-Career system will emphasize two aspects of technology 
and education. The first is the importance of bringing more technology, especially 
computers and telecommunications, into California classrooms. The second is the 
recognition that the worksite education called for in the State Plan offers a great 
potential for access by students to the latest technology in industry and business. The 
many State level activities to promote and advance the use of technology in education 
that are underway will be included in school-to-career systems. In additiori, the use of 
this technology will be included in the training for teachers and other practitioners. 

This training will encompass both the training of credentialed, practicing teachers 
(inservice), as well as the instruction of new teachers in university colleges of 
education (preservice). The School-to-Career Advisory Council will coordinate with 
other State and federal efforts, governance and advisory bodies, and the private sector 
in investing in and developing education technology and integrating it into educationa’ 
processes and school-to-career systems. Local partnerships will be encouraged to 
effectively use current and accessible technology through the evaluation criteria used 
in the Request for Proposal. 
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VIB. Role of the Universities 

For etIeeUve implementation of the School-to-Career 

universities at the local and State levels is essential. The actions that universities must 
SkTto^ihornia's School-to-Career Plan to be successful include the following: 

• Because the California State University and the University of California entrance 
requirements drive the course requirements for most of the students in high schools 
and community colleges, universities must reexamine their admission 

reilremems OT thatraurses which imegrate Somte st"ae Un 

oualifv for the entrance requirements, especially for the California State univer^y 

and the University of California systerhs. With an appropnate exammation of these 
Idmislion implementation of the State Plan will resutt in a system 

that is effective for college-bound students as well as for those directly entering 
employmirfhS leawn^^ open the possibility of a college education for all 

students. 

. Universities virill be included in the local partnership P'annJ? jn 

articulation among the kindergarten through university and _ 

educational institutions* such articulation is essential to P^o''2'?nh? ^ 

opportunities rather than training and education for en.ry-level jobs. 

• Because of the critical need for high academic skills of ertering studem^^^ 

universities must be involved in the P'a"jJ*"9 usp 

institutions receive the graduates of the K-14 education systems and 
scarce resouces in remediation if entering students are poorly prepared for a 
university education. 

. Universities will prepare the teachers and faculty for the 

In order for systemic change to occur, attention must be paid to P^®*®.®'^'®® 
in-service education of teachers to work effectively in new School-to-Career 
svstems that place increased emphasis on integrated curricula, workplace 
fe'arning, innovative curriculum development, utilization of technology, and access 
to electronic information networks. 

• Universities already provide education to a sizable vvill 

workforce-those at professional levels. The School-to-Career State Plan win 

directly affect the pre-university preparation of ^•’®®® ^?®"X 

will be engaged in the planning process to ensure that the State School to Career 

system includes preparation for professional education. 

. i iniversitv facultv are an important research and evaluation resource in California. 

M support of the School-to-Career State Pten ^l »pects 

of nlannino and development, implementation, and evaluation. This support 
mcSides appited^s^^^^^ that is needed to address the problems ^ economtc 
developmerit and labor market analysis: program and project 
technical and technological assistance, linkages, access to knowledge and skill 

development. 


o 
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• Universities are ideally situated to provide leadership in the development of 
community partnerships by building on existing personal and organizational 

connections. 

• Universities provide lifelong learning which, while not the initial focus of funding in 
the School-to-Career State Plan, remains an important component of future 
phases. 

• Universities play an important role in job creation and economic development 
through programs such as business development, commercialization of inventions 
and software, and creation of information resources. The availability of jobs for 
graduates of the new School-to-Career system is essential to the effectiveness of 

the State Plan. 

For ail of these reasons, university representatives must become active partners in the 
planning and development of both the State and local School-to-Career systems. 


VIC. Local Partnerships 

Local partnerships are the heart of the new State system for School-to-Career 
transition. As envisioned in the federal law. these partnerships are the m^ns to 
create local systems which organize instruction and delivery of services. The federal 
act requires the creation of formal partnerships to oversee local School-to-Career 
systems, and mandates that they include certain agencies and representatives of key 
school-to-career interests, while encouraging the inclusion of others. California 
supports broad discretion and flexibility in the formation and memtership of local 
partnerships and has established the following guidelines concerning their formation 
and operations: 


VIC1. Composition of Local Partnerships 


The term "local partnership," as used in the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, means 
a local entity that is responsible for local School-to-Work Opportunities programs and 
that consists of employers, representatives of local educational agencies and local 
postsecondary educational institutions (including representatives of area vocational 
education schools, where applicable), local educators (such as teachers, counselors, 
or administrators), representatives of labor organizations or non-managerial employee 
representatives, and students. Local partnerships also may include other entities, 
such as: employer organizations; community-based organizations, national trade 
associations working at the local levels: industrial extension centers: rehabilitation 
agencies and organizations; registered apprenticeship agencies; local vocational 
education entities: proprietary institutions of higher education: local government 
agencies: parent organizations; teacher organizations; school ernployee 
organizations; vocational student organizations; Private Industry Councils and 
federally recognized Indian tribes, and Indian organizations. Ca i ornia also will 
require, in addition to the requirements of the federal law. that all loca 
include educators and parent organizations, business and organized labor, and have 
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the option of including non-represented employers and employees. California will 
emphasize that the objective of local School-to-Career partnerships is systfi i n ic 
change , that is, the development of School*to*Career systems, not schoorto-work 

transition programs. 

California also believes that effective local partrierships must be as inclusive as 
possible and must represent an integrated and inclusive local system. Therefore, the ^ 
Advisory Council will encourage local partnerships to include additional members, 
including those representing the workforce preparation system, through incentives m 
the rating process used when evaluating local implementation subgrants proposals. 
The specifications and criteria for the selection of local partnerships to receive 
subgrants will be developed as part of the Repuest for Proposal, with public review 
and comment. 


VIC2. Local Governance 

The federal law also is permissive in regard to how local partnerships shall be 
governed. California affirms local flexibility for governance, but will require that local 
partnerships develop written agreements specifying commitments and responsibilities. 
Such agreements would define the policy, program and fiscal relationships among the 
partners. The State also will require that each local partnership designate a fiscal 
agent that has the demonstrated capacity to meet its fiduciary responsibilities on 
behalf of the partnership. This s^proach will preserve local flexibility, allowing local 
partnerships to develop efficiencies through redirection of funds. 


VIC3. Definitions of Regions 

The Advisory Council will define regions which represent California’s geographic, 
economic and social diversity. Each of these regions will represent a large population, 
geographic area, or both. The Advisory Council will ensure that at least one 
partnership within each region receives an implementation subgrant beginning with 
the first year of implementation. Within each region, the definition of the geographic 
areas to be served by local partnerships will be left to local communities, based on 
consideration of labor markets, education and training institutions, and existing 
arrangements within and among education, business, labor, government, and 
community organizations. Howavar, local partnarships must usa availabla labor 
market information to assist in determining the geographic area to be served. 


California considered the possibility of designating the service areas wthin which 
local partnerships would be formed, but does not recommend that the State attempt to 
direct the formation of partnerships in this way. As the School-to-Career system 
exoands to scale across the State, the balance of participation within and among the 
regions and the need to accelerate the formation of partnerships will be evaluated. If 
necessary, the Advisory Council will provide additional direction and assistance to 
ensure balanced implementation in all regions of the State. 
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VIC4. Demonstration Sites 


To make the most effective use of limited resources and to develop all cornponents of 
the statewide system, subgrants during the five years of implementation will give first 
priority to selection of comprehensive demonstration sites. These sites will be 
determined through a competitive process, with emphasis on choosing local 
partnerships vwth systemic approaches and which, together, represent the diversity of 
the State, including rural areas. Issues concerning the number of demonstration sites 
and the amount and duration of funding from the State will be resolved in the 
development of the competitive subgrant process. In order to ensure equitable 
distribution of resources, balanced development of system wmponents acr^s the 
diverse areas of the State, and assistance to local partnerships that are in different 
degrees of readiness to develop and implement local school-to*career systems, the 
State also will provide resource grants to areas which need assistance in developing 
specific system components, and which at the same time can contribute to the 
development of a statewide system. For example, a resource grant to a rural area vy^h 
a very limited industrial base might assist that area in developing worksite education 
opportunities for its local system, and also serve as a model for other rural areas. In 
addition, recognizing that practitioners will be a key resource, the State will assist those 
partnerships which receive funds to share best practices, and to serve as sources of 
technical advice and mentoring for other areas. The State also will provide advice and 
technical assistance to local partnerships directly and, if appropriate, through selected 
intermediaries. Areas of technical advice and assistance may include partnership 
formation; engaging business and labor; school restructuring; development of 
integrated; articulation among segments; leveraging and redirecting resources; setting 
performance>based ^andards; system evaluation; use of labor market information: 
professional development for classroom practitioners; guidance and counseling; or 
many other specific areas of system development and operation. Technical support 
and assistance will be available at any stage of local development, from the earliest 
point of partnership formation to evaluation of fully operational systems. 


VI D. Local System Development 

California’s School-to-Career State i^lan describes in some detail the elements 
required of local systems. Many ocisting California school*to-work transition programs 
contain some or many of the required elements of a system. With the addition of the 
other elements of a school-to*career system and the refinement and expansion of 
current practices, and under the direction of Inclusive local partnerships, these 
transition programs can become the foundation for development of a local schoot-to- 
career system. 

California will not designate a presumed model. Rather, by recognizing the unique 
ability of local entities to identify successful approaches and develop systems to meet 
the needs of their areas, the State will encourage local partnerships to select the most 
appropriate school*to-career system components. 
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VIE. The Roles of Business and Labor 

California will require much greater employer and worker involvement in order to 
prepare a world-class workforce. Employers are encouraged to provide adult mentors 
for students, help develop learning objectives and training plans, structure and 
supervise learning at the worksite, integrate work experience with school curricula, 
certify skills and, whenever possible, provide paid worksite educatiori opportunities. 
Worksite education also is an important means to provide students with access to 
state-of-the art technology in a wide range of industries and careers. In many cases, it 
is not financially feasible for schools to provide industry standard technology for 
school-site education. Industry participsrtion can address this issue at the worksite. 

California has a number of effective programs which link schools with workplaces, 
including the "community classrooms" in the Regional Occupational Centers (ROC/Ps); 
the network of more than 50 Partnership Academies, which are schools-within-schools 
rGquiring substdntisl industry participation; and a handful of danionstration yoi^ 
apprantiCBship sitos sponsored by industry and labor partners. Schools, ROC/Ps, and 
community colleges also offer a variety of cooperative education programs through 
which students alternate periods of work and study. Community colleges also have 
extensive relationships with business and industry vwth respect to their roles m 
upgrading and retaining the adult workforce. 

Local consortia of industries aimed at working with schools exist, and several state 
level business groups (e.g., the California Business Roundtable, the California 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Alliance of Business affiliates, and the Industry 
Education Council of California) all formulate policy recommendations and have roles 
in training, but there are few su^ained efforts that can be pointed to as real models for 
a new system with much greater industry involvement. 


Labor participation in workforce preparation has focused on formal apprenticeships. 
This focus is now being supplemented with single-employer apprenticeship programs 
not approved through joint labor councils. Iri total, however, these programs serve 
relatively few workers and are concentrated in a few industries. 

In summary, California lacks a strong "infrastructure" of business and labor 
organizations to help support a quality school-to-career system. California will pursue 
the following means to achieve the needed commitrnent of business and labor. 


VIE1. Business and Labor Participation in Local Partnerships 

The quality of local school-to-career systems will greatly depend on the serious 
engagement of industry: businesses, organized labor, and other worker 
organizations. All local partnerships will be required to include strong business and 
labor participation in policy planning and implementation. Demonstration projects will 
be funded and evaluated based in part on the quality of business and labor 
participation. 
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VI E2. Industry Involvement 

During School-to*Career system implementation, a statewide committee will be 
formed to encourage and organize employer and labor participation. The Advisory 
Council will establish this committee based on extensive discussion and consultation 
with both large and small employers, educators, and others. Among the actions that 
the Advisory Council will direct the Committee to discuss and consider are the 
following: 

• Urging the Governor and other prominent elected officials to launch a public 
campaign to recruit employer participation, emphasizing that the training of youth is 
an integral part of the State's economic development and education reform efforts 
and has direct benefits for participating employers. 

• Developing materials and technical assistance at the State level to be available to 
employers to demonstrate why and how they can participate. 

• Adopting State policy, and encouraging local policies, directed to making available 
very substantial numbers of paid and unpaid training worksites for young people, 
including government agencies and private nonprofit organizations. Worksite 
learning is fundamental to California's SchooHo-Career system, and provides 
access to current industry technology, and the public and non-profit sectors can 
also make substantial contributions in this regard. 

• Providing support to existing business intermediaries, e.g.. Chambers of 
Commerce and trade associations, to assist them in organizing local employer 
participation. 

• Providing financial incentives to empioyers to reduce their participation costs. 
Several options will be considered, including tax credits, support from existing 
programs for equipment and the training of supervisors/mentors and support of 
administrative costs. 

• Providing non-financial incentives which simplify demands on participating 
employers, or amendment or waiver of some workplace rules and regulations 
which may impose unnecessary employer costs or limits on student worksite 
participation. 


VIE3. Increasing Union and Worker Organization Participation 

The invoivement of front-line workers in developing and carrying out policy is 
important for several reasons. Front-line workers, not managers, often have the 
irreplaceable knowledge about jobs and access to current technology that are 
essential in designing and impiementing worksite education. Trade unions and front 
line workers are iikely to be the greatest advocates for keeping training sufficiently 
broad to provide the flexible, portable skills which are required for the future. 
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The Advisory Council, working with interagency School-to-Career staff and the 
Employer and Labor Involvement Committee, will recommend policies to stimulate and 
facilitate labor union and other worker participation. The Advisory Council also will 
recommend the best use of State administrative funds to support this participation, 
based on extensive discussion and consultation with unions and other employee 
organizations. Among the actions that should be discussed and considered are the 
following: 

• Encouraging local partnerships to include among their program options "school-to- 
apprenticeship" projects as suggested in the federal law. These programs begin at 
grade 1 1 and offer training which will prepare youth for early entrance into 
traditional apprenticeship programs. 

• Encouraging the existing registered apprenticeship community to participate in the 
design of apprenticeship-like programs for youth ages 16-21. 

• Working closely with organized labor in the public sector, to government agencies 
and private non-profit organizations as sites for workplace learning. 


ViF. Accountability and State Relations 

The current education and training systems are based primarily on course completion, 
in which individual achievement is evaluated on the number and types of courses 
taken or number of hours of training completed. California's School-to-Career system 
will be based on performance-based accountability, using high standards and reliable 
performance measures leading to certification recognized by employers. The 
California system will strive for a balance between local partnerships' accountability to 
statewide standards and flexibility in local administration. Young people should be 
certified as qualified based on a multi-level, performance-based evaluation system 
which offers employers and higher education institutions evidence of what students 
know and can do. Development of this system to evaluate individual student 
performance is the central objective of the Student Assessment and Certification 
Committee discussed earlier. 

Ultimately, the performance-based evaluation system that measures the performance 
and progress of students will determine the State's methods for assessing the 
performance of local school-to-career systems; system performance is the aggregate 
of individuals' performance. California understands, however, that this shift to system 
performance-based accountability will not happen quickly. Therefore the Advisory 
Council will establish a System Evaluation and Accountability Committee. This 
Committee, as other Committees of the Council, will be formed and supported through 
the federal implementation grant. This Committee will coordinate carefully with the 
Student Assessment and Certification Committee to evolve a broader statewide 
system of accountability. This Committee will be composed, at the minimum, of the 
following: experts on testing and performance assessment, representatives from 
California’s education assessment program, local school and community college 
assessment experts and other faculty, and representatives from business and industry 
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VI FI. Partnership Accountability 


Partnership Accountability is key to the relationship between the State and local 
levels. California will play a leadership role in accomplishing the shift to performance- 
based accountability, without imposing an inflexible or ineffective system. The State 
and local partnerships will jointly design a system of accountability during the 
implementation period. 


VI F2. State Accountability 

As a first step, California will hold local partnerships accountable for the establishment 
of effective partnerships, the development and operation of sound programs, the 
leveraging and redirection of funding, fiscal resjwnsibility, and the number of students 
served. In the longer term, local partnerships will be judged primarily on the 
achievement of the individuals served, as demonstrated by i^rformance-based 
measures. Development of these measures is a priority for the implementation 
process. The Advisory Council will direct the Student Assessment and Certification 
and System Evaluation and Accountability Committees to work together closely in 
coordinating the development of a system of accountability. 

For the long term, the Advisory Council, with advice from the two committees described 
above, will identify the basic measures it will use to evaluate local systems 
performance. In the meantime, local partnerships will be required to define how they 
will assess system performance and what goals they will set for their system. 

Evaluation measures to be considered include transition to appropriate employment 
and/or transition to higher education, as well as other successful outcomes such as 
participation in registered apprenticeship and measures of student and employer 
• satisfaction. During the implementation phase, each local partnership chosen as a 
demonstration site will be required to develop a system of performance-based 
accountability. The collective efforts of the demonstration sites, along with guidance 
and oversight by the State through the Committees and Advisory Council, will 
establish the statewide accountability system for local partnerships. 


VIG. Labor Market Information 

California's development of a statewide School-to-Career system will be facilitated by 
the nation's most comprehensive and accessible Labor Market Information (LMI) 
system. California's LMI system serves many programs and agencies; it will become 
an Important connection between schools, job training providers, economic 
development agencies, students, and job seekers. 

California’s Employment Development Department (EDD) provides a wide range of 
labor market Information, at both the State and local (labor market area) levels. This 
information is designed for program planning, counseling and job search, and 
includes specific information about many occupations, projections of industry and 
occupation growth and decline, economic and demographic data and projections, and 
information about education and training sources and enrollments. 
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This basic information has been enhanced and will be further expanded by several 
important developments: 

• The California Cooperative Occupational Information System, a collaboration 
between the Job Training Partnership Act Service Delivery Areas and EpD, which 
uses local employer surveys to obtain current, accurate, specific information, 
including wages, salaries, benefits, education, training and skill requirements, 
employers’ hiring and wage criteria, working conditions, and career paths, for a 
wide range of jobs. This system, operating now in 24 areas of the State and 
covering about 80 percent of the population and labor force, will be expanded to 
statewide coverage by July of 1996. It contains information on more than 1 ,000 
occupations. 

• Electronic access to information. The EDD has rights to the Employment Research 
and Information Supply System (ERRIS) an extremely easy-to-use, PC-based 
occupational information system which contains all of the national State and local 
occupation information available to the public and is very inexpensive. The use of 
this readily-avallable. Inexpensive and very powerful system is rapidly expanding 
throughout the State in Service Delivery Areas, schools. Job Service offices, and 
rehabilitation counseling settings. The EDD also operates an LMI electronic 
bulletin board system accessible by modem, which contains a wide range of 
occupational and economic information. 

• Development of the Department of Labor’s America’s Labor Market Information 
System in California. Because California has the major part of this comprehensive, 
electronic system In place, the EDD is preparing a grant proposal for federal 
funding, as part of the development of one-stop senrices for job seekers, to provide 
the additional information, such as job orders and program performance data, and 
the expanded electronic access needed to make this system operational in 
California. 

California recognizes the need for increased access to information to support its 
School-to-Career system. The State will provide technical assistance and assist local 
partnerships to collaborate to provide the necessary technology to share this 
information at the local level. Access to this information in the schools, through current 
information systems technology, is critical to its effective use in planning career 
pathways and programs, counseling and guidance, and early exposure to workplace 
information and values. 


VIH. Collaborative Administration 

California has a complex structure of governing boards and advisory bodies 
responsible for public and private education and job training. No single body is 
constituted to provide the range of governance needed for implementation of 
California’s School-to-Career system. Governance authority over the educational 
segments is shared among several bodies: the employment and training programs 
have an equally complex structure. Many State agencies have key roles in the 
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SchooMo-Career system. Implementation of the system requires formal collaboration, 
and a source of consensus*based policy recommendations, to help the different 
organizations direct these efforts toward the common goal. 

What is clear, therefore, is that California needs a high-level collaborative body to 
support the development of its School-to-Career system. In addition, support for this 
policy body and day-to-day management of the State-level effort requires a 
management structure and knowledgeable staff. 

Therefore, the Governor will appoint a high-level advisory body, the School-to-Career 
Advisory Council, ensuring representation from the key interests involved in 
California's School-to-Career system, including, but not limited to, nominees 
submitted by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges, the University of California and the California State 
University systems, and other interested parties, as the basis for the State's 
collaboration (see Figure 2 in the Appendix). This body will make policy 
recommendations to the Governor, the Legislature, the education and training 
governing bodies, and other interested parties. The Governor's School-to-Career 
Task Force has served in these capacities during the development of this Plan. 

Similar representation will be needed to help guide implementation. However, the 
form and functions of the policy Advisory Council will be reviewed during the first two 
years of the implementation process so that it wilt remain consistent with the State's 
preferred structure for governance and administration. 

California also recognizes the fundamental need for coordination among education, 
employment and training initiatives under any governance structure. Therefore, the 
Advisory Council will make recommendations to the Governor, the Legislature, the 
State Superintendent of Public instruction, the Chancellor of the California Community 
Colleges, other governance and advisory bodies and interested parties, regarding 
improved State-level coordination of related education initiatives. The Advisory 
Council will coordinate its recommendations with the governance and advisory bodies 
responsible for workforce development programs, and will ensure better coordination 
at the local level by requiring local partnerships to offer clear evidence of strong local 
coordination, including the use of existing funds, in their applications for School-to- 
Career subgrants. 

There also must be an administrative unit, based on collaboration among the key 
partners involved in the School-to-Career system, to provide management direction 
and staff support. This unit must manage the implementation process, in coordination 
with other changes in education systems and structure, and act as staff to the Advisory 
Council. 

The Advisory Council will ensure broad-based discussion and collaboration during the 
implementation process. As part of this process, the Advisory Council will form 
committees to address the long term issues identified in this Plan. The structure and 
functions of these committees will be reviewed periodically during the implementation 
period. The committees will include highly-qualified subject matter experts and 
representatives of key interests, and will be charged with assisting the Advisory 
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Council and the administrative staff in developing recommendations in the following 
areas: 

• Education Issues and Practices 

• Student Assessment and Certification 

• Employer and Labor Involvement 

- System Evaluation and Accountability 

These committees will ensure both the technical quality and consensus of support 
necessary to accomplish the tasks and recommend resolution of the issues in their 
respective areas of responsibility. 

The structure which California establishes for the first year of implementation will be 
reviewed and modified as needed. There are a number of issues which cannot be 
resolved at this time, such as the long-term relationship between the School-to-Career 
advisory body and the Panel which virill be appointed by the Governor and the State 
Superintendent of Public instruction to direct implementation of the Goals 2000 
legislation. All other related efforts should be recognized as complementary to the 
statewide effort. Other issues of governance and management of education and 
workforce development programs will inevitably arise as California undertakes 
systemic, structural changes in these systems, and the structure for the School-to- 
Career system will remain responsive to these issues. 


Vii. IMPLEMENTATION 

California will complete implementation of its School-to-Career system no later than 
five years after this Plan is adopted and federal fundng is received These funds will be 
used for two general purposes. First, a small portion of the implementation grant will 
be used to carry out the necessary State-level coordination, oversight and system 
development functions as directed by the Advisory Council. For example, there is 
need to draw together the wide variety of existing State efforts relevant to the formation 
of School-to-Career systems, to establish a common policy framework under which 
they will operate, support the work of the four special committees, and to facilitate the 
development of local School-to-Career systems in all localities. Second, the bulk of 
federal grant funds will be used to select a number of local partnerships to begin 
implementation of local systems. These demonstrations will help to resolve 
uncertainties about how to develop, implement and operate scho6l-to-career systems 
and will develop models which can be incorporated into the statewide School-to- 
Career system. They also will begin to bring the statewide system to scale by giving 
as many students as possible access to local systems, and will support development 
of key components of school-to-career systems that can be adopted or replicated and 
to provide for the technical assistance and capacity building needs of all local 
partnerships. This is especially important to those partnerships that are not funded as 
full implementation demonstration sites. During the implementation period, the State 
will identify how State and federal funds can be used to support California's School-to- 
Career system. 
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Phase II is the period following the implementation grant ii^riod during which full scale 
implementation of California's School-to-Career system will be achieved. During this 
phase, the State will assist communities which have not yet undertaken development 
and implementation of local systems, or which need further assistance to complete the 
process. Because development and implementation of a statewide system will take 
place over a period of years, funding issues will be addressed as the system is phased 
in. This development process will allow a systematic and ordered method to redirect 
funds and develop education financing structure consistent with systemic change 
under a School-to-Career system. This approach treats funding as an integral 
component of systemic change and recognizes the urgency of the need to begin full 
implementation of California's School>to-Career system. 


VI I A. Administrative Actions 

The Governor will appoint a School-to-Career Advisory Council ensuring 
representation from the key interests involved in California's School-to-Career system, 
including but not limited to nominees submitted by the State Superintendent of Public 
instruction, the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges, the University of 
California and California State University systems, and other interested parties, prior to 
the award of the implementation grant to the State. As discussed, this Advisory 
Council will oversee implementation and procedures for granting funds to local 
partnerships and advise on coordination of California's School-to-Career system with 
other education and workforce development initiatives. It also will direct an extensive 
program of technical advice and assistance. 


VIIB. Principles for Demonstrations 

A key element of early implementation and State system development is funding local 
partnerships as demonstrations of effective school-to-career systems under a wide 
variety of local, regional and demographic conditions. These sites also will develop 
key components of school-to-career systems and begin to bring the system to 
statewide scale. Given the limited amount of resources available, local partnerships 
must take the initiative to ensure inclusive membership, develop written agreements 
and begin planning as the first steps in their commitment to develop local school-to- 
career systems. Grants will be given only to those local partnerships that demonstrate 
the capability to accomplish one or both of the site functions-implement 
comprehensive systems or develop specific system components. 

The State will issue a Request for Proposal (RFP), including the minimum 
requirements for an award, and will specify the weighted criteria by which proposals 
will be ranked. The RFP will be drafted, and technical assistance will be provided to 
potential bidders, to ensure that local partnerships fully understand the purposes of the 
subgrants and the State's expectations. 

• To qualify, a grantee must be part of. and have formal authority to act on behalf of. a 
local partnership as defined by the School-to-Work Opportunities Act and State 
guidelines (see Section IV. B. Local Partnerships, above). The applicant for a State 
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competitive subgrant must show that the partnership coritains all the required 
entities, that it is as inclusive as possible, represents an integrated systems 
approach, and that decision-making and other responsibilities have been agreed 
to in writing by all partners. However, the RFP will not dictate how local 
partnerships determine their decision-making processes and establish 
responsibilities. 


A local school-to-career system must provide for inclusion of all students, integrate 
academic and vocational curricula in career pathway programs, provide school 
and vrorksite learning and guidance for students to choose among a variety of 
career paths (see Section IV.C. Program Models above). One of the most cntical 
components of local proposals will be the specific assurances by the local 
partnerships (in terms of resources, responsibilities, and processes) that show that 
their proposed systems will m result in tracking, and will be available to 
student including those \with special needs. The rating criteria used in the RFP will 
encourage local partnerships which make strong arguments for effective use of 
existing resources and coordinating mechanisms to provide and improve services 
to special populations. These conditions are among the requirements of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act and are essential for California’s eventual 
d0V0lopnt0nt of a stat0wid0 SchooMo-Car00r syst0rn. In responding to tno Stat0 s 
RFP, the local partnership must show how it vwll develop career pathways, 
restructuring education to integrate quality academic and vocattonal curricula, and 
leverage, redirect and reallocate local existing resources. 


• The local partnership must identify the performance-based accountability 

measures it will use as described in Section IV.E. Accountability and State-Local 
Relationships above. 


• The local partners must show how the subgrant money will be used to direct 
relevant existing funding streams (for example, from general and categtmeal 
programs, including the Improving Americas Schools Act, Goals 2000: Educate 
Arn0ric3 Act, f0d0r0l dir0Ct School-to-Car00f grants, Carl Parkins Vocational and 
Technical Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, and other funds where 
appropriate) to the accomplishment of the goals of the local school-to-c^eer 
system. Partnerships must show that sufficient funds have been ideritified to 
support the work included in their proposals. California strongly believes, and will 
ensure, that these subgrants \will not be used to support, develop or expand 
categorical programs, but will be used to accelerate educational reform through 

systemic change. To this end. the local partners must demonstrate in their 

application and in the review process how other moneys will be incorporated into a 
systemic local change. Whenever possible, local partnerships should generate 
private funds (including foundation funds) as part of their financial plan. It also is 
important that local partnerships demonstrate that all participating organizations 
share in funding the local school-to-career system. Local partnerships must ensure 
that they will not commit local funds without the full participation on the partnership 
of the entity with jurisdiction over, and authority to. disburse those funds. However 
no single local entity may have the authority to otherwise prevent the partnership 

from acting. 
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From its administrative portion of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act implementation 
grant, the State will fund evaluation; technical assistance, including Identificatiorr and 
replication of best practices; and staff development. Administrative funds also will 
support a longitudinal performance evaluation and an annual stateviride School-to* 
Career report to the Governor, Legislature and governing bodies describing progress 
toward implementation of School-to-Career systems in California. These efforts will 
guide the formulation of long-term State policies, technical assistance and staff 
development. 

California believes that the demonstration and resource subgrants will provide 
information to develop models and procedures. Though some State-level policy 
decisions must await the evaluation of these demonstrations, rnany crucial 
administrative and legislative actions will be taken in parallel with the local 
demonstrations in order to set the policy framework for a new system. 


VIIC. Legislation 

The California's School-to-Career system will result in a profound change in 
education. It is inevitable that change this fundamental and pervasive will require 
legislation for full implementation. However, the development of legislation ^ould 
proceed in concert with the development of other aspects of the system. Legislative 
action will be undertaken as specific needs are determined. Legislative action must 
be based on a policy consensus shared by all of the parties v/hose interests are 
affected by the systemic change leading to a statewide School-to-Career system. 
There are several areas in which policy consensus may lead to legislation: 

• Certificates for foundation skilis, career-entry and advanced skills. 

• A statewide performance-based assessment system. 

• Removal of barriers to systemic reform, including changes to State law to support 
requests for federal waivers. 

• Comprehensive legislation that implements necessary components of a School-to- 
Career system and establishes a process for determining the role of school-to- 
career in a master plan for a seamless system of lifelong education and training. 

• Requirements for all schools, community colleges, and other relevant educational 
institutions to implement general State guidelines for School-to-Career systems by 
a specified date. 

• Revised State education financing procedures necessary to implement a 
performance-based accountability system linked to funding incentives. 

• Governance arrangements for the long term administration ot California's School- 
to- Career system. 
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vm. CONCLUSION 

In summary, this Plan raprasants an axtansiva affort to craata consansus on how to 
procaad with systamic aducation raform, building on tha concapts of tha School-to* 
Work Opportunitias Act. Tha laadarship of tha Govarnor's School-to-Caraar Task 
Forca and tha participation of thousands of individuals givas this Plan tha public 
support nacassary for succass. It now remains to carry the vision of this Plan forward 
to make it a reality. 

The key steps in the short term are the submittal of a successful implementation grant 
proposal, the Governor's appointment of an Advisory Council, and preparation of the 
ppp The RFP will be one of the most important steps In this process. It will define the 
State’s expectations for local partnerships, and will be the means by which terms such 
as "ail students" can be made real. 

California is committed to keeping each future step open and inclusive. The continued 
participation of the full range of interested parties, at the State and local level, has 
been effective In removing many barriers to the agreements incorporated in this Plan. 
We believe that future success will grow from open discussion leading to consensus, 
and that SchooMo-Career will be accomplished in California through the tremendous 
support that has developed through the opportunity for every interested person to 
participate. 
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21^.0 Funding for Vocational Education 
Jim Higgs. Modesto College. .Area A 

Whereas there has been a strong funding base for vocational education in the form of giants such as Tech 
Prep and School To Work, and 

Whereas die procedures and decisions for allocating and implementing these funds have been arbitrary, 
capricious and uhdociunented. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges direct the Executive 
Committee to write a position paper which includes: 1) a history of the policies, procedures and 
implemenudon of funding for VATEA. Tech Prep. School<To*Work arid Vocational Education and 2) 
proposed set of procedures for the equitable distribution of funds, and 

Be it fiiidier resolved that, assuming the aforementioned history will document inequitable decisions and 
capriciously determined funding, that the set of procedures be taken through consultation to be implemented. 

M/S/C Disposition: Chancellor's Office. Executive Committee. CCCAOE 

21.6.0 Vocational Education Faculty Representation 
Scon Henderson Cerritos College. Area C 

Whereas it is essential to maintain the instructional integrit>' of educational programs, and 

Whereas a number of federal and state initiatives are having an impact on vocational educatioiL and 

’her!^': . .'ctive faculty involvement and e.xpeitise is essential to the maintenance of these standards. 

Therefai v^ .>e it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges reaffirm its position 
that all advisory, steering and organizational committees invohing vocational education have adequate 
faculty.- representation appointed by the appropriate state or local senate. 

M/S/Li Disposition: Execunve Committee. Local Senates 
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21.7.0 Faculty Primacy in School-to*Work and Tech Prep Curricula 
Bill Scroggins. Chabot College 

Whereas the Chancellor's Office has funded various local college programs, directed solely by administrators, 
to coordinate. re\ise. and/or develop curriculum, and 

Whereas those admutistrators at local colleges charged by the Chancellor's Office to oversee the development 
of such curriculum models have not consistently sought to involve local academic setutes and the fiili-time 
faculty of the affected disciplines, and 

Whereas proposals for the development and expansion of School-to*Work and Tech Prep continue to call for 
significant curricular reform including integration of academic and vocational instruction, skills certificates, 
and industry-driven curricular standards. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Cormnunity Colleges reassert the statutory 
and regulatcHy primacy of faculty in determining curriculum and communicate this in writing to the Joitat 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Education and the School-to-Career Interagency Partnership Group 
through the agencies which operate these programs: the California Department of Education, the Employment 
Development Department, the Chancellor of the California Conunumn* Colleges, and appropriate staff in 
these offices. 

M/S/U Disposiuon: Board of Governors. Chancellor's Office. E.xecunve Conunittee. Governor. CCCAOE. 
CA Dept of ED. Emp. Devel. Dept. Joint Advisory Corrun on Voc. Ed. 

School-to*Career Partnenhip 

21.8.0 School-to-Career Public Comment 
Sam Weiss. Golden West College. Area D 

Be It resolved that the Acadermc Senate of California Communin' Colleges uiform local senates of ihe date 
and locanon of the meetings for public comment on the School-to-Career report and 

Be it further resolved that the Academic Senate for California Communin Colleges encourage faculty to 
attend the public comment meetmgs and express their views on the report. 

M/S/U Disposition: Executive CommittM. Local Senates. CCCAOE 
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21.10.0 Involvement in SchooMo>Career 
Lin Mareiick. Mission College 

Whereas Community College have had verv- little input mto the Schooi*to-Career draft documenu. and 

Whereas the Scbool>to-Work legislation will have a direct impact on community college vocational and 
academic programs, and 

Whereas these programs will have a correlation to curriculum and to student career paths, and 

Whereas the educational paths must be clearly defined for the student wito continues to higher education, for 
the student who exits ynd returns for AA/AS. and for the student who e.xits and returns for a BA/BS. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Conununity Colleges direct the Executive 
Committee to seek involvement in the final draft of the School*to-Caieer PIm. 

M/S/U Disposition: Board of Governors. Executive Committee. Governor 

21.11.0 Career Awareness 

Sam Weiss. Goldenwest College 

Whereas in the initial stages of the School>to-Career implementation, there will be some students who will 
reach grade 10 and be required to choose a career path without having the benefit of career awareness 
components in the curriculum during all of their school yean, and 

Whereas some adults who must face career path decisions require approximately 1 0 hours of career 
counseling assistance. 

Therefore be it resolved uiat the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges recommend to the 
group which will eventually design the School*to-Career program that those students who have not had the 
benefit of career awareness curriculum and career alternatives curriculum have at least 10 hours career 
counseling and supervised career exploration available to help them with their decision. 

M/S/U Disposition: Executive Committee 
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21.12.0 Curriculum Development for Scbool*to-Career 
Sam Weiss. Golden West 

Be it resolved that the Academic Seiuite for California Community Colleges direct the Executive Committee 
to urge the Governor’s School'to^areer Task Force to have the career awareness curriculum developed by 
fiKulty who have experience in career counseling. 

M/S/U Disposition: Board of Governors. CCCCA. Executive Committee. Governor. CCCAOE. 
SchooUto-Career Task Force 

21.13.0 School'to-Career Plan 

Bill Scroggins, School-to-Career 

Whereas dre Governor's School*to-Career Task Force in its preliminary draft of the 

School-io-Career Opportunities Plan dated October 24, 1994, has proposed to fund only a few demonsttatioo 

projects rather than meet the challenge of the federal School-to-Work Opportunities Act to reach all students, 

Therefore be it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges recommend to the 
Governor's School*to*Career Task Force that its state plan include the funding of local partnerships serving 
all citizetis of the State of California rather than just a few demonstration projects. 

M/S/C Disposition: Board of Governors. Chancellor's Office. E.xecutive Committee. Governor. 
SchoolHo-Career Task Force. CCCAOE 
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2U.0 School*to>Carcer Plan 

S9S Sam Weiss. Golden West CoUege 

Whereas the School>toCareer plan calls for the development of certificates which sanction students exiting 
high school before the completicm of a hi^ school diploma, and 

. Wher^ this may have die effect of tracking and trqiping students by having to declare their carea area by 
the age of 16, 

Therefore be it resolved that the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges oppose the concepts in 
the School'tthCareer Plan which have die effect of tracking and trapping students. 

M/S/C Disposition: Board of Governors, Chancellor’s Office, Executive Committee, FACCC, Governor, 
Legislature, Siqierintendent of Public Instruction, CCCAOE 
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INTRODUCTION 


California is committed to a statewide, comprehensive School-to-Career system which 
serves all students. California will implement this system in every school and district in 
region of the state during the five-year federal grant period. 

California obtained the support of those affected by this fundamental change through 
the inclusive statewide develo|||;pl||itiative described in the Management Plan, 
Section VI of this propos|^^he parar^unt objective of this statewide discussion was 
to obtain the consensus n¥^ed tg^ilPport profound systemic change in one of the 
world's largest and most comprehensia^ut^^education sectors. The agencies, 
organizations and officials who tiM th^ipst j^ct and vital interests in, and 
responsibility for, this systemic educatior^ilform have agreed on a vision of 
California's School-to-Career system, which it is founded, its 

major elements, and the means by which it wilf^^fiplemepted. These are described 
in California's Plan. This Plan, therefore, reprints consensus for change. 



Caiifornia is a very large and extremely diverse social, political an^conomic entity. 
We cannot maintain that every person directly affected by th|g^fing^proposed in 
this application is aware of them or agrees with them; mdriover many specific aspects 
of the new system, including some of the most important and sensitive elements, 
remain to be developed. California's implementation plan and schedule are based on 
these realities, and provide for continuing broad-based inclusive participation in the 
design and operation of every part of California's School-to-Career system. We 
believe that the following responses to the requirements of the implementation grant 
solicitation make clear that California has the consensus, the commitment and the 
means to complete the task. 
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i. 


A Comprehensive, Statewide School-to-Career System 


California's School-to-Career statewide system will be comprehensive in that it: 
Is for ail students. All students means every sturiRnt as described in 
Section III .* 

Contains all of the elements of a School-to-Career system in Public Law 
(P.L.) 103-239 (therfiool-to-Work Opportunities Act). 

Is coordin^^lrith all r^^rant federal and state laws and programs; and 
in particular, ^Jer egyp\lon initiatives as described in Section I, pages 
15 - 18 . 

Is managed througi^^ pa^^rsh i^ f the agencies which have primary 
program and fiscal respongPlity. 

Includes every segment If all aspects of business and 

labor. 

Is closely linked with other work^e deviipilint and economic 
development programs and activitilif as l||cribel^in Section IV, pages 
65-67 _ 

Recognizes the authority and responsibility of ^^li(M||pal officials and 
governing bodies. 

Is based on a continuing, inclusive public discussion in which all 
individuals, interests, organizations and institutions have an appropriate 
opportunity to participate in the decisions affecting them. 


* "Section" refers to sections of this Appiication. 
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A. Design of a Comprehensive Pian 


1. Strategies 

a. Integration of school-based and work-based learning 


means the development of curricula and worksite 
experiences which reinforce each other to ensure that 
students acquire high levels of both knowledge and skill. 


w by the job. To ensure that this occurs, 

Califd^ta's %[ 00 i:#Career system will: 


the job. 

California will accomplish this by: 

Establishing high academic standards consistent with the 
Secretary's Commission on Acquiring Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) report and the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 



Thi|»i|Hi||tion of learning experiences requires employers 
ipb show ho^tasks relate to fundamental knowledge, and 


y^hooiyio show how academic instruction relates 



what is presented in the clas^fdbm and what is required on 
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and ensure the full and active participation of employers, 
labor and education in the School-to-Career Advisory 
Council and its four statewide Committees (see Section 
VI.A. for the discussion of the Advisory Council, its 
Committees, their composition, functions, and relations to 
governing bodies and agencies). 

Establishing a Certificate for Foundation Skills to be 


.^5:. 

aw|^^^^ about age 16 (or about the end of grade 10). 






^iivelop inpstry skill standards and certificates of initial 




%Jd adviilbd nriastery based on these standards. 


PrOviding^j||i*leili^ and in-service training and 
profe#ionaf%velo5ient for classroom practitioners in 
methods arid^ategies designed to integrate work-based 






and school-b|^pi^^p 

Providing training t^^^^ployers and labor representatives to 
assist them in relatip jobj^rSipnts to academic 
instruction. %. %• 

Providing information to educators ant^^pployers 
regarding sources and methods f^ifeiy^ the skills and 
knowledge required by broad f lreer areas and 
occupational clusters. 


Providing both schools and businesses with sources of 
models of successful integration efforts. 


Requiring local partnerships, in their application for School- 
to-Career implementation grants, to show how school 
administrators, counselors, and teachers will work with 
employers, supervisors and employee representatives, to 
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integrate school-baied and work-based learnirig in the 
schools and businesses represented in the partnerships. 
Reviewing state curriculum frameworks to ensure that they 
support integrated work-based and school-based learning. 
Use the full range of methods to expose students to industry 
requirements, including high-quality paid and unpaid (or 
otherwise compensated) work experiences, mentoring, job 


sh^||gP^t industry site visits, counseling and guidance 
classr(^ presentations by business and labor 



% 


California h^'fnany||xcep|t programs operating throughout the 




state. These will b§|pme the foundations upon which some local 


partnerships fully dpyefqiff^^IpPd systems of school-based and 
work-based learning. Thd^#^isting partnerships which already 
have these programs opqj01ng |^|#me%, all of the schools and 
businesses they represent, W ex|^d ana^nhance them as they 






are incorporated with other elements into a cb^grehensive local 
School-to-Career system. Partnerships^v|||tf ut ^%h programs 




may review those operating in other Weas of the state and may 
choose to begin the development of a particular component of 
their School-to-Career systems by first implementing one or more 
of these programs. Two principles of the California School-to- 
Career Plan are important in this regard. First, the use of any 
existing program or programs as the basis for integrating school 
based and work-based learning, is a local choice . Second, the 


* These programs are described in more detail in Appendix I. 
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state will provide technical assistance (as described in Section 
IV.C.), to assist local partnerships In developing this element of 
their systems. 


Programs used throughout California which successfully integrate 
work-based and school-based learning include: 


Th^^l||unity classroom" (unpaid) and cooperative 
^g^'cational ipucation (paid) methodologies used by 
%?g>onM^cupgional Centers and Programs are directly 
fbnt^|istructional programs. 

lies use interdisciplinary curricula 


related to< 
The Pinners 





based on capf r pathways, extensive employer 

. .. 

participation^^^|^e^|0brs and paid work experience 
between the junior^gf^^nior years of high school. 

Youth apprenticasM^^rogj^rfl r^.prate academic and 
vocational curricula aiH pro\^^ extm^ive paid worksite 


m 

learning experiences leading to emplo^|nt in specific 




m 


industries and occupations. 

Many Tech Prep programs h^'expanded to Include 
related worksite learning experiences. 


California has no Illusions about the magnitude of the task ahead 
in integrating school-based and work-based learning throughout 
the state. This integration now exists, in varying forms and in 
varying degrees of effectiveness, in a variety of local programs. 
However, these programs at present serve relatively few students 
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and employers. Expansion and refinement of these experiences 
into a system that is available to ail students will require many 
state and local decisions, as well as the development of an 
infrastructure of support through technical assistance, model 
materials, guidelines and standards and evaluations of 
effectiveness. To assist in this effort, two committees of the 
School-to-Career Advisory Council, the committees on 


Educe tionaMiif^a and Practices and Employer and Labor 
Partiili^tion, will ^sist the School-to-Career Advisory Council in 

how best to implement this 







element of the s^^%sti^. 


b. 


integrating Aeidemic and Vocational Education 






Academic and vocational i1|^ption now represent distinctly 




different curricula. In Calif|fhia,^jic|itlnl|.curricu in K-12 are 

f ra^^jvorks.* At present. 


there is no systemic method to integrate vocatl|pal and academic 
curricula. California will ensure, througtvj|^Sin^|forts of 
secondary and postsecondary facultff%at curricula are integrated 
so that students acquire high levels of foundation knowledge and 
can apply this knowledge through the skills required in work 
situations. Integration of curricula In the long term requires that 
foundation knowledge acquired through vocational courses will be 
accepted as meeting the standards and admission requirements 


* See Appendix 2 for a list of curriculum framework. 
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of higher levels of education. Equally important, the work skills 
acquired in an academic setting must be accepted by employers. 

California has agreed to several key strategies to support 
development of integrated curricula at the local level: 


Development of a School-to-Career state curriculum 
frameii>iy3ased on integrated curricula. 

^^review a^ if needed, revision of the state academic 
"%jrricu|u|ff^fm to eliminate barriers to integration. 

Joint devekyferl^ integrated curricula by secondary and 
postsicbnda^acup. 

A review ari^l necessary, revision of the articulation 
among educmionai^^pts to ensure that no barriers to 
integrated curriculafl^^ 

Revision to pre*se||lie a^^^^e^pe training for classroom 
practitioners to incorpHite t^pon(^s and methods of 




integrated curricula. 

Development and implementation^^prc^|am to inform 
school board members, educilin administrators and 
practitioners about methods used to develop integrated 
curricula. 


Technical assistance to local partnerships through on-site 
training, access to curricula developed in other 
partnerships, guidelines and standards, and regional and 
statewide workshops. 
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A statewide program to involve parents, business and labor 
in developing integrated curricula. 

California is fortunate in that many exemplary curriculum 
integration efforts are underway. These include: 


First priority for use of California's Perkins Act funds 
(apj^^P^^ely $118 million annually) for development of 
(^rricula. This priority is established in the 
for Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 


Applied Tp^^lii^^Education Funds, 1994-1996, which 

govefiKsS""' ■ ^ 


monies. 


A CaliforniaJ^artment of Education project to train school 



teams of adaL. ^ 


“^^^¥»tional teachers, who serve as 


integration mentors%$#1east three other schools; 
Integration grants ipiiingj| (in Fiscal Year 1 994- 



95) to community coipges frdla the wttancellor's Office of 





the California Community Colleges. 

In many schools, teams of academjjgfjd i^pational faculty 
are working together to integf^ curricula around career 
pathways. 

Two projects funded by the U.S. Department of Education to 
support integration of academic and vocational curricula, 
the first a $879,340 grant ($239,000 in the current year) to 
the California School Boards Association, to inform school 
board members and assist them in developing policies 
which support integrated curricula, and, second, a $1 .8 
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millicn grant (over four years) to California State University, 
Sonoma, (the Vanguard project) to provide in-service 
integrated curriculum development training to teams of 
academic and vocational faculty. 

State Board of Education develcoment of a state School-to- 
Career curriculum framework. 


As with int|g|i^p of school-based and work-based learning, 
Call|^||fl recog ni||s that a comprehensive statewide School-to- 
CaredlgYste^lIquirefjTiuch work to be done in local schools to 
develop and implgpiht illegrated curricula. In addition to the 
extensive w# alrei|y u|J|rway, however, California a|so has 


taken several impq||Pt steps toward integrated curricula. First, 
the California Sch8oi:;3^^ilPif;]p|n provides a clear consensus 
on the importance of integ%[|pf'curricula, and establishes this as a 






major policy goal. Secondphe Blsifi insistent in assigning the 
state the role of setting exp€^iori%nd p%iding assistance, but 
giving the local educational agencies the authlilty and 
responsibility to develop curricula that bastWthellcircumstances. 
Third, the Educational Issues and Pflltices Committee will have. 


as one of its primary responsibilities, the task of assisting the 
Advisory Council to develop recommendations on how the state 


may best support the development of integrated curricula. 


c. Establishing Linkages Between Secondary and 
Postsecondary Education. 


o 
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Effective School-to-Career linkages between secondary and 
postsecondary education require formal agreements at both the 
state and local levels to ensure that instructional programs 
represent carefully planned sequences rather than the conflicting 
or duplicative requirements of unrelated segments. California is 
using a variety of methods to achieve articulations, primarily 
through integrated curricula which give postsecondary credit for 
specified se(A%ry classes, which do not require that classes be 
repeilla unnece^rily, and which provide planned sequences of 
instruApn 


I segments. California has extensive 
development of ,^^ftd^,gnd postsecondary linkages underway. 


including: 


Statewide 



P'implementation of Tech Prep 


programs which for%^mink instructional programs in 


grades 9-1 4 or 11 



t^ep consortia statewide. 


The California Depar^int ^^ucot^s 1985-96 Tech 
Prep Request for Application (RFA), to^pd 80 new Tech 
Prep Career Pathway programs ^^j^%ll^mbine other 
School-to-Career elements inWTech Prep. 


A Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
and the State Board of Education affirming a common 
commitment to coordination and collaboration, especially in 
regard to vocational education. 

The Joint Advisory Committee on Vocational Education, 
currently the only joint committee of the State Board of 
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Education and the Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges, which was created to address issues 
affecting linkages and improved coordination between the 
two segments, particularly in regard to federally funded 
vocational education programs. 

A formal agreement between the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges and the Trustees of the 
Caj^^ate Universities to focus on their common 
4 l#ferests in'Jforkforce preparation and economic 
"^^veloD^Ilt 

I#- 

- m 

of developing comprehensive 
secondary-postsec^pary linkages in a statewide system is large. 



Again, whilelne 


California is in a J 


^f)osition. The California 


School'tO'Career Plan est^j^Hes K-14 education as the first 
priority of the state SchoQ||l-Cp|yil^pm : maintains the same 
appropriate state and local il^iis ir^^? of the state system 
as in other aspects, and charges the Educati3|||( Issues and 


Practices Committee with assisting the ^^IWry^pncil in 
developing recommendations to hel^^dwe statewide 
implementation of this Important aspect of the state School-to> 


Career system. The state will set expectations for local systems 
but will provide the local partnerships the flexibility to develop 
linkages that best fit their particular situations. 


124 
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Systemic Change In All Geographical Areas 

Implementation of a statewide School-to-Career system in 
California entails issues of both scale and diversity; California is 
large, both geographically and in terms of population, and 
includes several distinct economic regions. These regions are 
dramatically different in terms of population density, industry and 
occupation mix, infrastructure development, market access, socio- 


demograpyi^icacteristics, institutional relationships, and other 

% 

key^iicteristicj In order to ensure that there is systemic 




changiin the,yy#"you^ are educated in all geographic areas, 
California will; m 




% 

M 






of local 


systems. The.ii^iiTOiiilntal policy decision 
underpinning tne C%Jlfia School-to-Career Plan is to 


.iW" 


■Ssgs- 

give local partnerships asj^h flxibility as possible in 




developing local systIMI wh% meMlheir unique needs 

^ ^ % 

and are responsive to their individual sriiations. The 

State's role is to establish statewidiP>1icy%Jiminate 
barriers, provide technical asiitance, set expectations 
through standards and competitive grant processes, and 
evaluate performance. This approach replicates the 
direction taken at the national level, for good reason: in 
California, as nationally, one size will not fit all. 

Ensure statewide coverage from the beginning of 
implementation by defining specific economic regions of the 
state, using the 12 regions established by the Association of 
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County Superintendents* (see Attachment 1). This regional 
structure also is being used for impiementation of Goals 
2000. (Definition of the economic regions of the state, from 
almost any institutional or organizational perspective, would 
have much the same result.) These regions are not 
intended to reflect or create any governance or 
administrative structure; they serve only to define 
geogfiprap areas with common characteristics. 
j^||ihsure, hoover, that, beginning with the first year of 

least one partnership will be funded in 
each regi^^|iSisl|| ensure that School-to-Career systems 




' 1 % 


are irUitemG^^kd acPss all geographic areas from the 




outset of imjp|||lientation. 




Subgrant Sc^^^^^f^ffunds to local partnerships 


through a competit'^|y|f6cess. ^,|rOcal partnerships will be 


liosistent with state 

% 


self-generated at tWoca.l$Hi 
standards and ext 


I this local initiative 
will define the geographic areas they sl|rj. It is unlikely 
that a region will be served by onyii pd^gership; the 
smallest of these regions is id^ir, in terms of population, 
than the smallest states, and many regions are larger, in 
terms of population and political and administrative 
structures, than medium-size states. 


While this approach is consistent with maintaining high standards 
for local system implementation through a competitive grant 
process, and ensures geographic coverage, this approach may 
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require technical assistance and support from the state to ensure 
that ail regions include partnerships which are prepared to submit 
competitive proposals. 


workforce development. The Task Force has been 
systematic in establishing a strong policy foundation and 
has consistently used inclusive, open methods for public 
participation in system design and decisions. 

Three federal education initiatives, the Schooi-to-Work 
Opportunities Act, the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and the improving America's Schools Act, are being 


3. Strategies to Align Education Reform, Economic Development and 
Workforce Development into a Comprehensive System that 
includes School-to-Career 


Califi^ia recogniils that Congress is now considering dramatic 




li.A.), which is a major step toward impi%ed statewide 
coordination. The membership diverse and 



represents every major intere^^fh education reform and 


ERIC 
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implemented concurrently. These also are being 
coordinated with the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act, the Job Training 
Partnership Act, and the Adult Education Act. 
Implementation of the Goals 2000, Educate America Act, is 
being coordinated with the School-to-Career initiative. 


including special consideration given in the Goals 2000 


Reg|^% Application to local coordination of the two 






^hitiatives. p reciprocal coordination requirement will be 

Career Request for Proposal. 

a 



ContinuinQgddTdliklion among these Acts will be 

m 

respot§ibilit]l%f the^hool-to-Career Advisory Council. 

In response^tate legislation (Senate Bill (SB)1417, 
Johnston, Training Coordinating 

Council is reporting%itB Governor and the California 
Legislature on woi^irce J|pt6j3%nt programs, 

which also affect 


_ . . • "P:.. 

California's School-to-Career system, i^|jding 
performance standards, informatig^^te^ coordination 
among programs, and goverriffice. Continuing 


coordination on these common issues will be an important 


responsibility of the School-to-Career Advisory Council. 

The State of California has received a $400,000 
Department of Labor grant, which it has supplemented with 
$600,000 of Wagner-Peyser funds, to develop a state plan 
for One-Stop Service Centers to serve job seekers and 
employers. This plan which will give structure and direction 
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to coordination of workforce development services at the 
local level, also will support local School-to-Career 
partnerships. 

These initiatives-School-to-Career, Goals 2000, the SB 
1417 report on workforce development programs, and the 
development of the One-Stop Service Center plan, are 
further linked through the overlapping participation of the 



key state agencies. This 
^^^tinuing pscussion across agencies and programs 
^%§sists j|:®rlally in moving these programs toward better 
alignmen},i^P' 

The effd%. in sJ|port of the Task Force, in developing 
the Californi|^hool-to-Career Plan and this 
implementHi^llpl^^ption, is in Itself a major 
accomplishment in '^iporatlorif^ Key staff from the 
Employment Deve,^mep|||ipai|gent (EDO), the 
California Departmeniijf Edi%tion #idthe Chancellor’s 
Office of the California Community Colf%es have 


developed consensus, policies, aS^II and this 
application, using extensive plSc and institutional 
participation. This may be the most productive 
collaboration ever achieved by these three agencies. 


These initial efforts to align programs have been productive, but 
much remains to be done. Recognizing this, California has 
committed itself to a sustained, long-term effort to achieve more 
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efficient and effective services .through improved program 
coordination. 


4. All Students Have a Range of Options 


California has taken care, in developing the concepts and policies 
which frame its School-to-Career system, to ensure that the 
system is for alfes tudents. and that all students have the widest 




. esiaoiisnea policy in uaiiTornia s bcno^i-to-UE^er btate h’lan 


the state's higher education segments, including universities and 
colleges, have been integral partners in the developmental 
process, including membership on the Governor's initial School- 
to-Career Task Force, and will participate in the School-to-Career 
Advisory Council and its statewide committees on Student 
Assessment and Certification and Education Issues and Practices. 
The latter committee will specifically be charged with making 


andBnolovmentiPniah-skill. hiah-waoe careers. Particioation of 


isibli^^ tions for higher education, additional training. 





ERIC 
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recommendations to the Advisory Council on strategies to ensure 
that school-based components of the School-to*Career system 
address university admission requirements. 


Designing a system to serve M. students includes both high 
expectations and rigorous academic standards, as well as 
carefully planned programs of professional and curriculum 


systems win enabiej^dents to meet high academic standards, 


range of choice: 

In the elementary grades, all students will have experiences 
which promote an awareness of the world of work and their 
relationship to it. These experiences will assist students in 
gaining an awareness of self and an understanding of the 
value of work, providing connections between school and 



developm|g^^^sure that a variety of high-quality learning 
opp^iities are pth provided to all students and are structured 



By designing a School-toi(Mreer4r^^r¥ito serve all students. 



entrance remains a viable option for all stude^^^ The following 
elements of California's School-to-Caree^^^!er^^pport a full 
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the world outside the classroom as they learn about their 
future roles as family members, citizens and workers. 

In the middle grades, beginning no later than grade 7, 
career counseling and guidance will help all students gain 
information about their aptitudes and interests, as they 
begin to learn about education and work requirements 
related to their initial career interests. Middle schools will 




integ||tif|ploratory experiences, such as volunteer and 
^immunity^rvice or field trips, parts of students' 







The high^i^eols provide structured sequences of 
integfllfd ^^ew^ to provide students opportunities to 
apply their a^demic skills; develop general employability 
skills, includmgxa|iMdSiiin1^^^ decision-making and 
leadership skills; ancMfld a strqng academic foundation 

for lifelong learninj||rrhis^^lii®utta result in certification 

% 

of students' foundatiGp^novUge ami skills by about the 
end of grade 10 and provide options foWa-long learning 
and advanced education for all stq^^Ms. %ecial support 
and accommodations will be ^vided for students at-risk or 
those with special needs. 

By grade 1 1 or 12, students in the School-to-Career system 
will be offered a choice of career majors organized around 
broad themes that combine academic, applied academic, 
and community- or worksite learning dkperiences. Career 
pathways in these majors will provide bridges between 
instructional programs, should students' interests change. 
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All pathways are linked to certification and postsecondary 
education, associate degree(s), and/or university admission 
(see Figure I). 


Systemic change is an extremely ambitious undertaking, requiring 
dramatically different methods in the schools. How the necessary 
systemic change can be made to provide each student with the full 
range of cptphM§ discussed in the following sections 




5. Ensures CoordinAbn wltbrffstli^fl Training Programs and 
Resources 






w 


California will take j||brai actions to coordinate School-to-Career 
With training prograji|^|p^liippiBs: 




Coordination with ^ct gra^^ents (four sites in 
California; see Appe^HI 3) be al?pmplished through 

.... ^ % 5 , 

penodic meetings to monitor progress develop 


methods to share the experlencej^iiSi^ese sites with 


other local School-to*Career gliftnerships; 

Technical assistance provided by the state to inform local 


partnerships of all of the programs and fund sources, across 
ali education, employment and training and social service 
systems will be incorporated into comprehensive local 
School-to-Career systems. The state also will provide 
assistance in developing the methods by which these 
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programs and funds can support local School-to-Career 
systems. 

The Job Training Partnership Private Industry 
Councils/Service Delivery Areas will be represented in the 
Advisory Council and the state will encourage their 
inclusion in local partnerships. 

Establishing high expectations through the competitive 
Re^^^^Proposal process for local partnerships to 
^^ft-dinate Jograms and funds. Competitive factors will 

to which the partnership is inclusive of all 
of the intti^^s^v^ii should be represented in a 
comF^¥iens^S(^)l-to-Career system; the extent to 
which partne^^^ponsibilities are defined in written 
agreement' ^^^^^^tems, programs and funds 
which are incorpor^ypto the §chool-to-Career system; 


and the extent to v>#ih in^fiattv 



ethods are used to 


support systemic chaiie witiigxisti^^eervices and funds. 
These requirements, and the competitg^ture of the grant 
process, will direct partnership^^ftSn^^rogram 
coordination and effective us#%T available funds. 

At the state level, the coordination described in Section 
I.A.3. will support local coordination. 

The Request for Proposal for implementation grants to local 
partnerships will give priority to coordination of existing 
programs and funds. 

The state v?ill require local partnerships which receive 
implementation grant funds to act as mentors to other local 
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partnerships in regard to coordination of training programs 
and resources. 

B. California has the Capability to Achieve Requirements and Put 
Components in Place 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


Work-based learning 






m 

w. 


Schooi-ba§^iearning % 


^ 5 : 










Connecting activities 


»*■ 


% 


m 


This grant application addtglses these three components together, 
rather than separately, blg^p^^^tnSeparable in the operation of 
a comprehensive system, and bi||^ Califo|nia's capability is the 




same for each of these componi?|ifl. 


% 




% 


Perhaps the most important point in response to the^^ject of capability 


is that California is in complete agreement that|||le1h1% components 
are essential for systemic change in educafiih and the implementation of 


a comprehensive statewide School-to-Career system. California's 
Schooi-to-Career planning, beginning with the earliest discussion, has 
included these components as the ineradicable foundation of 
educational change. Moreover, California's definitions of these 
components are all-inclusive. Work-based learning includes paid, 
otherwise compensated (for example, through a scholarship or tuition 
assistance) and unpaid work experience, mentoring both at the worksite 
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and school site, job shadowing, in-claiss presentations, strong industry 
participation in program planning and standards development, and on- 
site employer classrooms. School-based learning encompasses the full 
range of SCANS skills and world-class industry skill standards, and 
connecting activities begin in the primary grades. Our plan and system, 
therefore, will be entirely consistent with requirements and broad 
objectives of the federal law and initiative. 


of School-to^areer th#9very:^ay reality in all of California's schools: 


State policies which are conceptually sbipd and which 


Changes in state agencies' operations to fully support local 
development and implementation of local School-to-Career 
systems. 

State incentives sufficient to encourage all areas of the 
state to clearly identify what is needed at the local level to 
commit to, and achieve, systemic change in education. 


California | following are necessary to make the concept 
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Technical assistance to local areas to assist them in 
overcoming barriers to systemic change and to keep 
redundant development to the minimum. 

A process of evaluation and accountability to identify best 
practices and to ensure that local partnerships achieve their 
goals. 

Changes in state law to eliminate barriers to systemic 
cha||pf|j||ablish the essential (and only the essential) 
struct^ for a statewide School-to-Career system, 




^d en^i!hayhis systemic change is effected in all areas 



California is no differllt from other states: to achieve 


comprehensive, sfg^iJMsgiiiSW change, it must create the 


means to change. Some dillH'means were in place or well 
underway from the incep^ of ^|ilnl|| School-to-Career 
initiative; others can be esta#fshed%ly o#t,a longer period of 
time. In summary, however, California has ad|pved more than 
sufficient capability to achieve system re|p|fime^|.^ put the 
three components of a comprehensifi statewide School-to- 
Career system in place, as demonstrated by the following: 


Political consensus. The development of California's 
School-to-Career Plan, and this grant application, was 
guided by a Task Force, and used a variety of ad-hoc 
organizations and public meetings to expand direct 
participation to as many persons, institutions, organizations 
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and interests as possible. (The Task Force and the 
Methods to extend participation are described in Section ii.) 
What is significant is that the Task Force included the 
highest level of political representation (statewide offices, 
including the Governor and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and members of the state Legislature, 
from both houses and political parties) as well as 


apigilill^to the education governing bodies and 
^pipresenta^es of the major statewide organizations, 
'%j^ituti^|^nd jglerests. No broader or higher level of 
poiltical p§j^i|)at% could be achieved with a body of this 




Size, wneref^, thf^ision, policies and plan adopted by 
this body rej^||eirit a working political consensus which 
can be sus^ained^y^Mie successor body to be 
established for imp!i||^Htation, jlhe School-to-Career 




% 


The longer-term governance structure filCalifornia's 
School-to-Career system, describefli^’'SeMton VI, will 
achieve several important en^lf 
. It will maintain the same political representation which 
has been successful to date. 

. It will be consistent with, and recognize, the authorities 
and responsibilities of the governing and advisory 
bodies established in law, and will act in concert with 
these bodies. 
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. It will have responsibility for recommending (to the 
Governor, the Legislature, the education governing 
bodies, and other interested parties) on coordination of 
education initiatives, especially including 
implementation of the Goals 2000 and Improving 
America's Schools Acts. 

. It will coordinate its actions with those of the governing 


^lH^lyisory bodies responsible for other aspects of 


workfor^ development, particularly employment and 


k tr^^^pB>rog^ms, to better align education reform, 

^wbrkfoi^^^fcpment, and economic development as 

% 

CStmOmi^^melBhensive workforce development 



system ^^l^es. 

It will c^fitipi^tf sound policies which create 


effective systenil^^ opers^jons. 


It will serve as ^ 








forum for discussion 


among all parties^ho int^sts ot%e concerns and 

^ ^ % 

issues affecting education reform af%iWorkforce 




development. 

It will have a subordinate ^&ure (principally the four 
standing committees) which provide an impartial and 
broad-based method to address, systematically, 
objectively and inclusively, a number of extremely 
complex and sensitive issues; such as assessment, 
accountability, public-private sector relationships, and 
changes in pedagogy, which can only be resolved over 
the longer term. 
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. It provides the greatest likelihood that California's 
Schooi’tO’Career system can be carried through to 
completion during an extended period in which elected 
and appointed officials will change. 


California believes that changes in the authorities and 
responsibilities of the present governing bodies requires a political 
unanimity |pit% 9 als and methods which can be developed only 
ove||p%nger ter^. While the discussion of governance over 

in California at present, and 
the implementation of the statewide 
be premature to base 



may result in 
School-to-Cifier 


governance of Sch.g|j|to-Career on anticipated changes. 




California believel-||§^^Wlf^pareer governance described 


here is by far the most effei^p structu|e to support systemic 




change in the short term;|pviil bsiivii^d and revised, however. 


as circumstances change. 




Ik 




California will continue to develop state j|||^"rec^mendations 
in support of implementation of its S^ooMo-Career system using 
the current successful methods. The principal means for policy 
development has been staff presentations of policy issues and 
choices for policy direction to the School-to-Career Task Force, 
after extensive public discussion to refine both the issues and the 
choices. In many cases this process has included the participation 
of education governing bodies and statewide organizations in 
formal review and comment before presentation to the Task Force. 
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The basic elements of successful School-to-Career policy 
formation are: 


The Task Force's adherence to its advisory role. 
Broad-based discussion of issues and choices, 
incorporating the consultative and communication 
responsibilities of governing and advisory bodies, state 
statewide organizations. 

^I^Wbrough ^ff analyses presented clearly in the public 

Force meetings. 


interested parties of the Task 

Forceirecom^nd^lns. 


Considerati|^f the effects of past policy recommendations 



California will continue to^i|^ploy::>^;ii^r^libod, and to further 
develop it by expanding pul^$j 
communication processes. 



refining 




The changes in state agencies’ opeiiifSn which have begun 
during the development of the state School-to-Career Plan and 
this implementation grant application will continue and be 
expanded. These are of two types: 


April 26, 1995 
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Collaborative management. California established an 
Interagency Partnership, to manage the development of 
the California School-to-Career Plan and this grant 


29 
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application. The senior managers and staff who have 
participated in this ad-hoc unit represent K-1 2 
education, the community colleges, and (through the 
Employment Development Department) the Governor's 
Office and statewide employment and training programs. 




This interagency partnership has been a key element in 
Ha's progress toward a comprehensive statewide 


4 #^'^"School- 8 -Career system. It has provided expert 
an^nstitutional knowledge; credible 


repress.,,. 

inflfved^iiyoiljlj^ forum for identifying and resolving 


[ the public sector programs most vitally 


conflict %^|setting common goals; a means to 
communlpatsi^f^^^ effectively among agencies 
widely separateq|^panizatio|ially; and staff with the 
knowledge anc^tf Is t(^ff % the complicated 
logistics of public^etin^kprepslfp and distribute 

sensitive 




thousands of copies of crucial and ^ , , 
documents; identify, analyze gj^i^Mevei%. resolutions on 


difficult, fundamental quesIfShs; and serve as a single 
point of contact for the thousands of individuals vitally 
interested in this initiative. The inevitable inefficiencies 
of this cross-functional team method have been 
compensated many times over by its ability to resolve 
issues at operational levels and get the job done. 
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Improved coordination within two of the principal 
agencies involved, the California Department of 
Education and the Employment Development 
Department. The recently-elected State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has moved quickly and effectively to 
increase the depa>1ment's executive and managerial 
capacity and to begin the process of eliminating internal 
^^piimto cooperation and coordination across 
progran|| and units. This has been exemplified through 


••SW 


struggiai an4procedural changes and demonstrated by 
the OT|^^ihg%llaboration between School-to-Career 

. The Employment Development 


DepartmisPhas been under the same executive 


leadersnipJq|^if#fl^^^ four years and is implementing 
carefully plannel|Ainistra|/e changes which will 




.A 

increase its ad^histr^iplffi^Veness and provide the 
capacity to suppo#i^o^pgr^|and policy 




initiatives. These changes in key stlt§ agencies are 
important to the continued supaf^^fie^^d for statewide 
systemic change. 




The state has recognized from the beginning of the discussion of a 
School-to-Career system for California that this change is 
fundamentally a local change, and that the state's role will be to 
provide local agencies with the incentives and support they will 
need to carry it out. Local School-to-Career partnerships must 
address many of the same issues, in implementing 
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comprehensive systemic change, which the state must resolve: 
political consensus; sound policy; inclusive and effective 
partnerships; and new methods for program management and 
coordination. In addition, however, the local partnerships and the 
organizations (public and private) which they represent have the 
enormous task of changing the working lives of thousands of 
people in order to implement a new, superior local system of 


education, ^^^^n an environment in which there is broad 
coni^us that th^change is crucial for the state's social and 
economic we llrb# io. tfjf state must provide every available 
incentive and sup|^1o%e local partnerships. These will include: 






Implementifion funds to those local partnerships 
identifi^|^||t^^^^^etitive grant process as most 
capable of implIiieiMing systemic change to create 
effective local ^bol;;^^arei^ assisting in the 
development of 3i^!ewll|. sys A design, and serving 
enough students to help bring a sta!§^ide system to 
scale. 






. An extensive statewide pimfic information campaign to 
expand the statewide consensus for change and, in 
particular, to increase the number of employers and 
labor organizations which are actively involved as full 
partners at the local level (see Section II.A. below). 

. Providing technical assistance, as described in greater 
detail below. The state recognizes that providing 
appropriate technical assistance to all School-to-Career 
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partnerships and sites is its most important responsibiiity 
to local partnerships. 

Continuing to model the state-level collaboration 
necessary for success. 

Maintaining effective communications between federal, 
state and local agencies and organizations. Timely, 
complete and accurate information substantially assists 
^^i^)mplex and lengthy change process. The state 
' will conllue to use mail, facsimile, and, increasingly 
eleg||iiic acgess through the Internet and other 

stateW:iiiPhet\^ks to support local partnerships. 

% 

CiPtmuiri^^^^rticipation in statewide School-to- 
Career | 9 |iynimce. The state will ensure appropriate 
(in nuni^^imi^^^tt local representation in the 
School-to-Care^^lisory Cpuncil, its standing 
committees, arpiad-hoisilltirk1|Qd consultative groups. 
This will permit lo^rcona|pis arfl^uggestions to be 

% %.v 

expressed directly to policy makers^d facilitate 
effective, mutually-satisfactory4*SitiFactiih between the 
state and local levels. 

Continued state level collaboration among the Schooi- 
to-Career Advisory Council, its committees, and the 
Interagency Partners and with statewide organizations 
will provide an additional, vital, means of communication 
between the state and local levels, as state officers of 
these organizations work with their local counterparts. 
Examples of this type of network Include the Parent- 
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Teachers Association, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
California School Employee's Association, the 
California School Boards Association, the Association of 
California School Administrators, the Western Job 
Training Partnership Association, the California 
Teachers Association, and many other professional, 
special interest and advocacy groups. 


. ^ivtf^ed state-sponsored public meetings to obtain 

public dpcussion and suggestions at key points in 

% # 

% stateviitie implementation, bring diverse interests 
f^'coiitoon discussion, and maintain direct 


cdmict b%veen|he state and local levels. 






These various mefhodi&^i9pWlocal work will be expanded 


over the duration of 
fully support local efforts.^^ 



ion to f nsure that state activities 








Technical assistance. State technical #sistance will be 
based on programs already in pl^^g^lit Caf%rnia that 
exemplify School*tO’Career cdfiponents, and emerging 
local School-to-Career systems In California. As described 
in Section I., California has a wide range of such programs 
now in operation, has received four direct federal School- 
to-Career grants, will subgrant implementation funds to a 
substantial number of local partnerships, and will support 
contracts for School-to-Career technical assistance and 
capadty-building projects from state funds. These various 

146 
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efforts provide the empirical foundation for development of 
a statewide system through replication of best practices. 
This approach also is completely consistent with 
California's general approach to implementing a 
comprehensive statewide system, which is to focus state 
responsibility on establishing a legal and policy framework 
and setting standards and expectations, while providing 


loc^^i%rships the maximum latitude in system design 




operatlip. 






Specifica|j||tt"pr6mde technical assistance, the state will: 






Work clq^J^ with California's direct-grant partnerships 
to monil^^g^^^^f and incorporate their 
experience into%tfilinde development through 
mentoring and|^r rngn^scribed below. 


Require each lo«H^partnl|ship vlfph applies to the 


♦ 


state for implementation grants to 




how it will 


support statewide implementa|jfp€y nl|ptoring, or 


partnering with, at least ortFother partnership, sharing 
successful methods statewide as "best practices," and 
participating in state-sponsored work groups and 
meetings. 

Contract for technical assistance through a competitive 
Request for Proposal process, which will develop, 
publish and distribute technical manuals and model 
material, provide on-site training, facilitate local 
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collaboration at meetings and seminars, and advise 
state staff on actions the state needs to take to support 
local system implementation. 

Support capacity-building projects which will: 1 ) permit 
an individual local partnership to overcome a specific 
barrier to implementing a local School-to-Career system 
by providing funds and technical assistance and 
^^^^eously 2) develop a "best practice" component 
which c^ be used by other local partnerships with 
sin^^fcr^K. These projects may be particularly 
usefuUgwal^rtnershlps, which must achieve 

small populations which are widely 
inaccessible, and which have 

much 

economies, andl^^b widely separated within the state 
that they have ^£«^^^^^rallaboratively. Unlike 
other state grant^K)c^mrtn^^ps, recipients may 
be selected based on needs as we^b capability. 

Use state program staff (in erml^^iifcnd training 
programs, as well as edu(^^al programs) to 
incorporate School-to-Career guidance in the technical 
assistance they provide to local agencies. 

Use professional organizations to provide specific 
technical assistance to their local counterparts. An 
example of this is the California School Boards 
Association project to develop an information program 



^ ^*"^ijctures, limited budgets, fragile 
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for school board members on the integration of 
vocationai and academic education. 

. Provide centralized access to information and sources of 
information, particularly technical guides, "best practice" 
processes and documents, system evaluations, source 
documents such as state and federal laws, major studies 
and reports, and references to individuals who have 


^^^^owledge and experience on specific aspects of 




% 


m.. 


School-S-Career system components and methods. 
Us§,Jpfbral information sources and technical 








state level and refer local partnerships 


toWese ^yrce;^ 






California believe#||§|||^iPff||ibds of technical assistance, in 
the context of the state's pl^j^ffor gov§fnance and implementation 






administration, will ensurvat the#lte%lly meets local 
expectations for technical a#ltan(^|. 




'BS: 


Evaluation. The state will emplop||lndep|pdent 
contractor, selected through #iompetitive process, to 
evaluate, at least every two years, the state's progress in 
implementing a comprehensive statewide Schooko-Career 
system This statewide evaluation will incorporate 
evaluations of a sample of selected local partnerships. In 
addition, each local partnership which receives state funds 
will be required to report annually on progress toward 
goals, and to be evaluated by an independent entity at least 
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every two years. The state will in turn provide an annual 
public report, no later than three months after the close of 
the program year, on the state’s progress toward 
implementation of a comprehensive statewide system. 


Changes in state law. Unlike some other states, California 
has not enacted comprehensive educational reform 
specific legislation to enact a statewide 
5 :; 5 ^'mpreher®ye School-to-Career system. (The recent 
'%story .pipiliforpJa education legislation is described in 

I I! xi x -x , _ 


Appendi x 




California believes that it would be 


premature tO^er ny o enact such sweeping legislation at 


this time. C||||rri'ia has sufficient authority and flexibility 

lin implementation of local 


under exist! 






School-to-Career Rather, Californians approach to 

legislative change^j|^nacsf^'cli|pn reform is to base it on 

the experience gaineiinrou^state%nd local experience 

%. 

with systemic education change, particikriy through 




implementation of the School-to-Qa^^r s^^jpm, and to 
support changes in the educdllin code when the political 
consensus and policy direction have been established. 
This may result in legislative enactments which address 
particular issues, systems components, barriers and 
opportunities, and, during the implementation of the 
comprehensive state system, have the cumulative effect of 
enacting a comprehensive reform in the law. The exact 
sequence and timing of this means to legislative reform in 
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education cannot be predicted, nor can the scope of any 
individual bill. This approach relies on the continuous 
direct involvement of members of the Legislature in 
governance of California's statewide School-to-Career 
system; as discussed above, California's governance 
structure is designed to ensure that this occurs. 


Enfig^lilland labor involvement. Employer involvement in 
..^tflmpiementiibn is crucial to success; this subject is 
%|scussedlib Section II below. For purposes of discussion 
of capabi||^pbw(^§r, California acknowledges the vitally 
impoMt rorllempldiers and labor will have in achieving 
system requiri^ents and putting all aspects of key 


>.x-x* 


componentlJu-sj 










4. Assessing Student Skills and Issuin^ertiflj^^^, 


The core of California's visicPfbr a'ibjmprellensive statewide 




School’to-Career system is a coherent 


of career 




pathways, career majors, skills standards^#ta cehificates. The 
Student Assessment and Certificatib#Committee (see Section VI) 
will assist the School-to-Career Advisory Council in developing 
recommendations for a coherent education and training structure 
which will provide every Californian with opportunities to attain a 
high level of foundation skills, achieve career entry skills and 
continuously upgrade them, and which employers will trust and 
use as the source of employees whose skills meet the highest 
international standards. This structure will consist of well-defined 
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career pathways together leading to portable certificates and 
degrees that attest to attainment of necessary skills and 
knowledge. While the Student Assessment and Certification 
Committee and the School-tO’Career Advisory Council will 
continue to refine this structure of certificates during the 


implementation grant period, development of the California 
School-to-Career Plan resulted in consensus on the structure 
Shown in gpri||as the starting point for discussion. This 
strus|ifi1ncludes^ertificate for Foundation Skills at the 10th 
grademyel, aiiiptificate for Career Entry, In either high school or 
community coll|j||^nei^ formal career pathway program is 
completed, aid a (^ificaSof Technical or Associate-level Skills 
in the Community iipges. This structure is designed so that any 




of these three cer%g|B^i^® to a bachelor’s or higher 
degrees at the university I^^^This is fundamental to a statewide 
School-to-Career system^p all ^il^frt^llficluding those who will 
go on to four-year colleges to u%ersi#s. At each level, there 
will be performance-based assessments of spf^fied skills and 
knowledge. Each certificate level is despl^i bl^yv in greater 
detail. California has already beguni^^encourage the 
development of career pathway programs through the publication 
of Second to None and through the targeting of significant 
amounts of federal and state funds for this purpose. During the 


implementation grant period California will continue to direct those 


and other state and federal resources to this purpose. Initially, 
local partnerships, which must include local employers, will 
identify and initiate career pathway programs that respond to local 
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employment opportunities. Beginning immediately in the 
implementation grant period, however, the Schooi-to-Career 
Advisory Council will initiate a number of actions that wiii, in the 
ionger term, lead to the creation of a state incentives to create new 
career pathways that match the needs of those growth industries 
that have strong potentiai for high-skili, high-wage employment 
and that are consistent with the development of national skills 
standards^l^i^l actions include the work on certificates 



Figure 1 
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The first level of certification will be for mastering foundation skills 
and knowledge. California will develop a system under which 
public school districts will, by about the end of 10th grade, be 
required to certify that students have mastered the core skills and 
knowledge they need to lead full and productive lives. 

Requirement of this certificate for all students reflects California's 
belief that all students need to master the same fundamental set of 


skills and 



e, including reading, writing, communications, 


basiq^ithematic^lmd scientific reasoning, critical thinking and 
probl^^solving^ reqMirement for a fundamental skills certificate 
sets a com'^n sMfidr^r all students and therefore gives them. 


parents, 
levels. Statewide! 
Foundation Skills 


|d tethers a way to assess their attainment 
^mentation of a credible Certificate for 
reflects students' actual 



attainment of knowledge ai^^ill is crupial to employers' 


continued support for the^hooIdK^W system. 


m. 


m. 




Development of the Certificate for Foundation^^ills will be one of 
the first tasks undertaken. Beginning im^^ftte^^th a process 
to decide how schools will be required certify that students have 
mastered the core skills and knowledge they will need to live full 
and productive lives. This process will be the primary 
responsibility of the California Department of Education and the 
State Board of Education, with the support of the Schooi-to-Career 
Advisory Council and especially the committee on Student 
Assessment and Certification. 
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California recognizes that its statewide School-to>Career system 
must provide ail students with choices of career pathway or majors 
that lead to Certificates for Career Entry and to employment or 
additional education. The Certificate for Career Entry, awarded at 
the successful completion of a career pathway or program major, 
will attest to a student's competence to enter a career, pursue 
additional education, or do both. The certificate will assure 
employer sJfe^ ^student is prepared for career-entry employment 
in theliiustrv arolbd which the career oathwav was desinnad 


mastered the skills and knowledge that are based on standards 
that industry has approved. Specifically, award of Career Entry 
certificates will be based on a multi>part assessment that 
measures at least the following: 

The attainment of industry-specific skills according to standards 
approved by the industry; 



important, the award of the Certificate for Carl|| Entry will signify 


that students have demonstrated, Idemic-based 


examinations and performance-basdf issessment, that they have 


students have demonstrated, Idemic-based 
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Successful performance on classroom tests of school-based 
curricula; and 

High-level results on performance-based assessments of 
students' worksite learning. 


If certificates are to be portable and reliable indications to industry 
that high academic and vocational standards have been met, they 
must repryilt-^^atewide industry consensus. Accordingly, 
Cali^fe will initi^ support local partnerships' sites in their 
efforts^iden|^^ill^nd standards appropriate to Certificates for 


Career Entry in thii 
already madi^rogr 


l^athways they offer. California has 

I 

IIS area with its work on standards in 


banking and telecqppunications industries and with the 
participation of Calitorql 


developments. These ao 
the Advisory Council an 



national skill standards 
li^hments will serve as a model for 

A, 

Ir^udent Assessment and 


Skill Standards m developir^^i^tat^de staiibards consistent with 
local and national efforts. 




Currently, California and its educatioMI institutions award 
licenses, certificates, and degrees in a variety of subject matters 
and occupational fields. Yet, in many high-skill, high-wage 
careers there are no appropriate certifications. California's 
School-to-Career system will strengthen and consolidate existing 
postsecondary career pathways and develop new ones in key 
industries, so that students can have the opportunity to earn state- 
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accredited certificates of technical, associate-level or advanced 
skills across a wide range of industries and occupations. 


To do this, the School-to-Career Advisory Council will recommend 
guidelines and standards for certification in programs offered by 
community colleges and other postsecondary institutions. This 
new infrastructure of certification will establish the educational 
pathways Ipp^tonts to go beyond entry-level employment and 
achle|it>ostsecoi||ary certificates and degrees that are practical. 




portabmandjij^labletjf^By articulating this more advanced level 
of certification w||#weiwel certifications, students will have 
clear paths #idvai^meMi n a wide variety of high-skill careers. 


California will dev^^lseitification procedures commensurate with 


this structure. 






The mastery of foundatioi|ikills,.vw|iSI Simons^ by students 
at about the tenth grade lev^tnd 9iLbe raled on a state 


certification process. The state may delegatellf responsibility for 

. ... 

award of this certificate to local school boaP^. Bibause this 
certificate must be consistent in eve^lirea of the state, this new 
level of assessment and certification is properly a state role. 


Award of Career Entry certificates at the completion of a School-to- 
Career program will occur at the local level, through the local 
partnerships or one of the partner agencies. During the 
implementation grant period, the state will work with local 
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partnerships to ensure comparability in the certificates local 
partner agencies issue. 



Award of the Advanced Certificates and Degrees will continue to 
be the responsibility of postsecondary institutions. These 
Advanced Certificates and Degrees will be based on industry 
standards recommended by the SchooMo-Career Advisory 


Council to^iffllher education governing bodies. 

li 




Devef^nent j||pis complex new structure for assessing and 
certifying studerrtgMairfcnt of different levels of skill and 
knowledge fUjuiresmgDr^ating standards from many diverse 
industries, develop||p3rogram majors and career pathways that 
lead to high-skill, or further education, or 


both, and articulating thesili^ university degree programs, in 


addition, California must 
and implementation are 



lyand local development 


California's 


developing structure is coordinated with fede^^kill standards 


and certification work and products. Thi|^rreql^p an extensive 
and flexible plan. Development, marilihance and adjustment of a 
plan adequate to effectively manage this long-term, massive 
process is essential. 


The development process is significant not only for its scale and 
importance as an administrative tool, however; it is the method by 
which political and policy consensus will be maintained in a very 
controversial component of the statewide comprehensive School- 
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tO'Career system. At the high conceptual level described in the 
California Plan and this grant application, there is statewide 
consensus on the need for and design of this new structure. Even 
at this ievel, however, consensus is not unanimity. Refinement of 
these concepts into specific elements and a detailed operational 
design must be done systematically, with extensive public 
participation at both the state and local levels. Every organization. 




statewide implementation of a new stHewide structure is an 
immensely complicated undertaking which will require strong, 
active support from hundreds of elected officials, state and local 
governing bodies, the education segments, thousands of 
classroom practitioners, and thousands of employers. It can be 
done, but it must be done systematically, through an inclusive 
process leading to consensus at each step. 



continue. Thereforf^greement on a plan is the first and most 
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This is not a pian to pian. Local partnerships will proceed to 
develop their standards and certification structures integral to 
development of their comprehensive local School-to-Career 
systems. These local structures of standards and certification are 
an important empirical foundation for the statewide structure. 

State work to support local development, create models, and 
coordinate with federal work will proceed. The development of the 
plan for thi$$#fiB.cation structure will not be at the expense of 
ong 9 |||i%ork. It \l||l, however, be developed with care. 


% 


sir 




II. Commitment of Employers j^ni^thl^lnterested Parties 


A. 


.•Is'K-I-y-C-X 


% 


Active involvement of Padil^s 

California has been succe§ltlOitT^b|^^ing the support -and participation 
of representatives of the parties v^||^are a|||;S|d by, and will be 




responsible for, implementing CilifQiiiiifcchodllo-Career system. 


w 




California’s approach to preparation of the State Pl%|md this grant 




application has been inciusive: within the limits of J|||^pd personnel, 
extensive efforts were made to involve repr||||ifatives of'all stakeholder 
groups. The advisory bodies used (and wili continue to be used) to 
extend this participation include: 

. The ad-hoc committee which prepared California's 
Development Grant application. This inciuded 
representatives of the California Business Roundtable, 
the Industry Education Council of California (lECC), the 
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educational segments and a wide range of state 
agencies. 

. the Governor's School-to-Career Task Force, which has 
representatives of both chambers and parties of the 
Legislature, large and small medium-sized businesses, 
labor organizations, parents, policy leaders of all 
segments of education, advocates for special-needs 


Close cooperation with key statewide organizations. California 
from the outset has recognized that close cooperation with these 
groups is invaluable to the development of California's statewide 
comprehensive School-to-Career system, not only because these 
groups represent interests which must support School-to-Career if 
it is to succeed, but also because these groups have statewide 
networks which provide important avenues of communication to 



Californi§^pchool-to-Career system. 


. I ne mailing list, wnicn now inciudesibore than 7,000 



names. 
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key participants at the local level. The Interagency Partners and 
their staff have worked closely with the leadership of these groups, 
in numerous meetings and discussions, by providing many copies 
of key documents, and by responding to their questions and 
concerns. A partial list of these groups is included in Appendix 




In order to^,ii^pi|^e awareness of, and promote support for, 
Sch$|dff -Career,|ie Interagency Partners and their staff made 




presel^tionsjilpozens of state and local conferences and 




meetings. PartioiAbn ri-Hocal meetings has been particularly 
important. li^an]^eas2hools, county superintendents' 


offices, community^^eges or other key partners in School-to- 




Career planning, CO|^ppWi^inity meetings, as the first step 


in local planning and deveWfli partnejships. Obtaining the 




active involvement of intejipte 





an investment 


of time for the Interagency i^Wnersi^his #a clear measure of the 
importance California gives to a truly inclusive'^^ocess, and its 


success in developing a statewide consf^npi. 






B. Demonstration of a Strategy for Continued Commitment of aii 
Parties 


California's strategy for continued commitment is straightforward; it will 
continue and enhance essentially the same structure and processes 
used successfully to date. The future School-to-Career Advisory Council, 
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its four standing committees, and the interagency management plan are 
designed to further the commitment of key stakeholder groups. 


The participation of California's School-to-Career leadership in Jobs for 
the Future's consortium of states will continue to be an important source 
of information regarding national developments and other states' 
successful approaches to obtaining broad-based commitment for 


School-to- 


C. Private Sector 



of Governance 


As discussed in th^^ti^^g p^^raphs, the private sector has been 
represented in every aspec^t^ifornia's School-to-Career initiative. 
This will continue. Ther^^l be strom^iprivate sector representation on 
the School-to-Career Advi®^^^^^fc»d committees, in particular the 

The California 

competitive grant process also #IUediitf^^idOT of strong private 
sector participation in all local partnerships^ 


State Strategies for Empioyer Participation 



At issue is not California's intent to ensure that employers and labor are 
driving forces in creating a statewide comprehensive School-to-Career 
system-California's commitment to that objective is clear. The question 
of how to accomplish this is more difficult. This is not a uniquely 
California concern; the national School-to-Work initiative is premised on 
developing a far stronger relationship between education and industry 
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than ever has existed in the United States. California's methods to 
create this relationship include: 


Ensuring extensive employer and labor participation in the 
state and local organizations responsible for implementing 
School-to-Career, as described above. 

Establishing the statewide committee on Employer and 
La^P^pipation, to ensure that California employers and 
organ^ations participate In the design and 




o| California's School-to-Career system. 




A first respoilfilitMtthisAmmittee is to develop a set of 
incentives for em^ppr participation. These may include: 



Urging the Governd%p other prominent elected officials to 
launch a public cag|algry^^S>%employer participation, 


emphasizing direct b<(jhlfits mpartiabating employers. 

% % 

Developing materials and technical aslltance at the state 
level to be available to employer%j|^pehridi||trate why and 




how they can participate. 

Adopting state policy, and encouraging local policies, 
directed to making available very substantial numbers of 


paid and unpaid training worksites for young people, 
including government agencies and private nonprofit 
organizations. ' 
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Providing support to existing business intermediaries, e.g., 
Chambers of Commerce and trade associations, to assist 
them in organizing local employer participation. 

Providing financial incentives to employers to reduce their 
participation costs. 

Providing non-financial incentives which encourage 
employers' participation. 


like programs for youth ages 16-21. 

Working closely with organized labor in the public sector, to 
Include government agencies and private non-profit 
organizations as sites for workplace learning. 

The Interagency Partners will continue to expand employer 
and labor participation through meetings with state 
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employer and labor organizations will continue to develop 
plans to inform their local counterparts of School-to-Career, 
and will develop plans to assist these statewide 
organizations to expand employer and labor participation in 
local partnerships. 


III. 


Participation of ail Students 




A. State Strat 






1 


California has expl^femmitment to a comprehensive 

statewide School-tO|^§f^|sys^!. which serves every stnriRnt This has 

. . 

been emphasized in every ^liwent, every School-to-Career Task 
Force meeting, every pi^fiS'and ^j|gg|jscussion, and is stated without 
qualification in the Californ!Wl% ln#fder to meet this extremely 




ambitious goal, California will usei^ follovvillibasic strategies: 








Giving this goal the highest pi^^ty in Electing local 

m 

partnerships for School-to-Career gr^|i% 

% 

Giving this goal highest priori^il-sproviding assistance in 


supporting local partnerships. 

Identifying state barriers to achieving this goal, whether in 
law, regulation, administrative practice, or allocation 
priorities for funds, in order to remove these barriers as 
quickly as possible. 

Requiring local partnerships' application proposals to 
describe their plans to leverage the use of Improving 
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America's Schools Act funds and other funds to ensure the 
participation of all students. 

Expanding "second chance" opportunities for out-of-school 

youth and adults by encouraging inclusion of Job Training 

Partnership Act youth programs and appropriate adult 

education programs in local School-to-Career systems. 

Ensuring the participation of state and local organizations 

. . . 

whic^aHe students with barriers to education in the 
,^01sign and'^velopment of California's School-to-Career 


directed to parents and other 


grouprfegar%g thginclusive nature of California's 



School-to-Ci^r system. 




B. 


identification of Barriers and MilMs to Overcome Them 


In general, Califorrita i 






mi: 


le barriers to 


participation In its statewide S'^ool-td#,areer system into 


four categories: students and parentsk^^rceotion that 
California's School-to-Career^^® will "track" students in 
ways that prevent or delay their participation in higher 
education; barriers to participation by students with 
disabilities; other barriers to participation, including social, 
economic, linguistic, and cultural barriers; and instructional 
strategies which do not address students' diverse learning 
styles. These last two groups encompass many students 
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who are at risk of dropping out of school or do not learn to 
the level of their abilities. 


Overcoming these different types of barriers requires very different 
strategies as described in III.A. above. The critical point in responding to 
this issue is that California is well aware of these barriers, and will 
develop effective and timely responses at both the state and local levels. 


Act of 1984. This system involves participation of secondary and 
postsecondary educators in every part of the state who have been 
trained in providing awareness of high-wage occupations, with special 
focus on nontraditional occupations and programs for females that 
increase their achievement in the mathematics and science skills that 
may be preventing them from entering technology occupations. 



sufficient, thereby preventii^hrflependence on governmental 


. w uiwoo yuais, lilt! oiaie will Duita on tr«||existing extensive 

statewide sex equity system that has developed aqj|#l||ved over the 
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The current system also targets assistance to teen parents by helping 
them to enroli in vocational education programs that lead to employment 
and by providing trained personnel to assist adult single parents, 
displaced homemakers, and single pregnant women to leave the welfare 
system and to prepare themselves for employment in high-wage 
occupations. This system also includes a number of projects, funded 
primarily through the Perkins Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, that 
provide support ^|^iiP^iing for young women who are seeking entry into 




nontraditioi^ilid high-\^e occupations. 


California intends to ustOTfotliwing methods to assist young women: 






Improve collaboratlp||lbetween local educational agencies. 




community-basedl^l^^pM^^e agencies, and service 
providers by utilizing the ihl|^gment^ statewide gender equity 
advisory committee (a co.^;mitte|^|lhe'm Department of 
Education and the Chancell#! Offl^of ttii^alifornia Community 
Colleges) as a clearinghouse to lessen duplic^^n of services and 
effort. Currently, over 150 community-ba$^^^rgfczations are 
participating with secondary educatdf^ alone to help prepare 
young women to make successful transitions from school to 
employment. 

Promote awareness of and respect for cultural and ethnic diversity, 
and build awareness of nontraditional occupations, through a 
series of statewide career conferences targeted to specific ethnic 
populations. California is the most diverse state in the nation, and 
this state has paid close attention to the needs of cultural groups 
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who have different views of the -“proper” role of women and work. 
Information on these career guidance conferences will be 
disseminated in Spanish, Vietnamese> Cambodian, and Hmong 
languages, as well as in English. Mentors from each student’s 
own ethnic background, and the use of nationally known state- 
prepared career guidance materials for young women in specific 
ethnic populations will be encouraged in local programs. 

Expand a|^i^e data bank listing of female- and minority- 
own|^sinesse^r> California. These are individuals who have 
demo^rated|t^1lingi^ss to participate in school-to-career 

worksite mentors and introducing 


activities, ihcludi 

W- 

female studihfs tol^rep^^eurship opportunities. 

m^W" 

Provide informatior 


>chooi-to-Career partnerships on new and 
emerging oocup^^^^ns that are projected to be in 
demand in the next five ydl^^bd in wj^iich women have been 
traditionally underrepreseiid. 

after two successful current#igra% suc%sthe Environmental 
Technician and the Willa Brown Aviation proje^, which are 
training women for higher-paying jobs in 
growing, occupationai.fields. 


i®e e%rts will be patterned 



Target young girls who live in public housing units for career 
guidance, personal mentors, and workplace experiences. These 
young women are most at risk of becoming welfare recipients. 
Include units in staff development programs that focus on 
developing positive attitudes about young women, encouraging 
educators, employment specialists, business and labor, and 
others to recognize and utilize the talents of women as needed 
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and productive workers to help.make California globally 
competitive. Many such staff development units are already 
available for use. 

Disseminate information about the Serve Library, which loans 
media throughout the state on nontraditional occupations, as well 
as programs targeted to young women, teen parents, and older 
adult women. 


Expand exii^^fcender equity programs and services to middle 
schqgPft>articulai^ in career guidance and counseling about 

if 

caree^ihat le^li seltssufficiency and availability of career 
pathway prdgra^||iit i Wde nontraditional occupations for 


women. 


‘^'tei 


m 


partnership academies. 


Disseminate mater|^;ito welfare recipients and others on the 
availability of voc^^||g^^S^^hrough the state’s ‘Two Years 
and You’re In" campaign. 




least one member who 


Encourage local partners||ps tojayde'^e 
brings knowledge of and ex^en<^^ ®du'ty issues and 


programs in order to assure that the needs of^men are met m 
School-to-Career activities that are ir 



D. Strategies for Serving Rurai Communities with Low 
Popuiation Densities 

California has adopted several strategies in the California Plan to ensure 
participation in California's School-to-Career system by rural 
communities with low population densities. 
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The method for state School*to-Career grants to local 
partnerships, ensures funding to at least one local 
partnership in each geographical region of the state, 
including rural regions, beginning with the first year of 
implementation. 

The use of technical assistance contracts and capacity- 
building grants will ensure that additional resources are 
fociii^m the special needs of rural areas. 






4Pirticipatio|iof representatives from rural areas on state 


jhool^|piaree|,organizations, particularly the state 
School-tOj.^fiermdvisory Council and its committees, will 


^ dir#|. voidi’for rural interests. 




Caiifornia's compSj1^yB||[||H^f9'ss will ensure that the 




.*w 


diseconomies of scale in ^%pg rural areas do not preclude rural 


areas from participating i| 



, comprehensive 


School-to-Career system. 


Ensuring a Safe and Healthy Environment f^ipn ISti^pnts 

California's statewide, comprehensive School-to-Career system will 
observe all relevant federal and state labor and occupational health 
laws. This is a comprehensive commitment; California has some of the 
strictest labor and occupational health and safety laws in the nation. 


The guarantee that this will be the case is the open, inclusive 
governance, management, and public participation which will be used to 


implement California's SchooMo-Career system. The participation, at 
every level, of organized labor and other employee organizations, 
parents and teachers is the best assurance that these laws will be 
observed and, if necessary, thoughtfully amended. The committee on 
Employer and Labor Participation will address this issue. 


F. 


Strategies and Programs Serving Dropouts and Students with 


Disabilities 






The discus^bn of this siJIlect in Sections III.A. and III.B. above describe 

% ^ 

the basic strat^iii#be^y^^Some programs which include funds 




which may be usec^|#|il^||§men^j|ese strategies Include: 

Programs undlPililmproving America's Schools Act, 
including cimpensatowd^cation programs which serve 
economically^ol^allrantdied students and students with 
other barriers to learlitig, childlikof migrant farmworkers. 
Native Americans ihc^ jlii%pecil||roups, and related 






State laws and programs. 








Programs under the Individuals with Qilllllities Act, the 
Americans with Disabilities Ag|pd related state laws and 


programs. 

Adult education programs which are integral to the initial K- 
1 4 focus of the State Plan, such as programs for drop-outs 
(continuation schools and independent study programs, for 
example), and special education programs. 


At the state level, the School-to-Career Advisory Council will 
engage the California Department of Rehabilitation and other state 
human service agencies in developing policies to integrate these 
programs and funds into the School-to-Career system. At the local 
level, the competitive process for selecting local partnerships will 
require plans describing how these programs and funds will be 
incorporated in local School-to-Career systems. 




% 


IV. stimulating and ^lipporting gHective Local Schooi-to-Career 
Systems % 

^ % 

A. State Support for#l Foi%f tio^bf Local Partnerships and 


Systems in all Parts of thiState 





California's strategies include: 

Extensive public iqpfmat^|giip^ing the role of local 

Dartnershinfi. w- 


m 

% 


partnerships. 

Technical assistance to local areas in raining and 
sustaining effective local partners^^^ 

Clear definition of expectatiorlf %r local partnership 
membership. 

The use of a competitive process to fund implementation 
grants to local areas to maintain rigorous standards for local 
partnerships. 


The membership of local partnerships was one of the most 
discussed issues during the development of the California Plan. 
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California's requirements for local partnerships are consistent with 
the requirements of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, but in 
addition, encourage local partnerships to be brqadly inclusive. 
California will give special consideration in granting 
implementation funds to local areas for inclusive partnerships. 
This action places the authority and responsibility for formation of 
effective partnerships at the local level, with strong state guidance 




and incentiviifmhis is consistent with California's overall 




apprfiin to systeH implementation. 


'^|aiua^pSf IppI efforts. California will emphasize 
eva^ations^ib^lpartnerships to ensure inclusive 
represehtatioqKcie^ defined and appropriate 
responsibilitl^among the partners, effective participation 


by ail partni§r|4^fl^||^himitment of resources), and the 
ability to implement^^d programs and systemic change 




consistent with wo.#plans«lii siledule. The evaluation 

% 

will assist local partn#lfiipsi|ydentt%|ng areas that need 




strengthening. 


m. 

■ Si 


% 


State support for effective local School-to-dlreer partnerships also is 
addressed in the following sections: 

Ensuring that all regions, including rural regions participate 
(covered in Section III). 

Provision of comprehensive technical assistance through 
ail methods, including technical assistance contracts and 
capacity building grants (covered in Section I.B. 1 , 2, 3). 
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Participation of local representatives of diverse regions of 
the state in state governance and local School-to-Career 
partnerships (covered in Section III.D.) 


B. and E. Local Labor Market Needs and identifying Critical and 
Emerging industries and Occupation Clusters 


These two aspect§#H|lifornia's statewide system are addressed 

.. . ^ ^ 

through twpipajor progr^ initiatives: the California Cooperative 
Occupation^pformaJiJfSystem (CCOIS), and the inclusion of 
lie planning in §,*g®to%,areer systems. 


economic 




Local labor market infornfi^|h and the California Cooperative 
Occupation Information California's development of a 

statewide School-to-Career syste^^l be facilitated by the nation's most 
comprehensive and accessible (^r kj^^llprmation (LMI) system. 
California's LMI system already se^ m^ pro^uns and agencies; it 


% 


will become an important connection among schools^d colleges, job 

... * . , Ax 

training providers, economic development age^gp^ stul^nts, and job 
seekers. ^ ^ 


California’s Employment Development Department (EDD) provides a 
wide range of labor market information, at both the state and local (labor 
market area) levels. This information is designed for program planning, 
counseling and job search. It includes specific information about industry 
and occupation growth and decline, economic and demographic data 
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and projections, and information about education and training sources 
and enrollments. 



California's basic labor market information has been enhanced and will 
be further expanded by several important developments: 


The California Cooperative Occupational Information 


.A 


Sys||pfwiis system uses local employer surveys to obtain 
.^^^rrent, ac#rate, specific information, including wages, 
;alaries,^tiefit& education, training and skill 
requiremo||^ani]|byers’ hiring and wage criteria, working 


■:#P" Wi 

condf^hs, ai^,rar^ paths, for a wide range of jobs. This 


system, wl 



in effect now in 24 areas of the State and 


population and labor force. 


will be expanded to^ffiiwide coverage by July of 1996. it 
already contains iiA^a 

*• ■ -S- 

occupations. . % 


irf^:e than 1 ,000 










Electronic access to information. Jii^D@i^as rights to the 
Employment Research and Ihlfirmation Supply System 
(ERtSS). This is an inexpensive, user>friendiy electronic 
occupational information system which contains ail of the 
national state and local occupational information available 
to the public. 


America's Labor Market Information System. The EDD is 
preparing a grant proposal for federal funding, as part of the 
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development of one-stop' services for job seekers, to 
provide the additional information, such as job orders and 
program performance data, and the expanded electronic 
access needed to make this system operational in 
California. 


California recognizes the need for increased access to iabor market 
information that its School*to*Career system. The State will 

provide teq||ial assistape to local partnerships in using this 
information, liocess to^liurrentJabor market information in the schools is 
critical to planning effe^ilil^car^ pathways and counseling and 
guidance programs^"’ %, 




Importance of economic apyej^;plh!1ilhe statewide School-to*Career 




system. California's statewide s^tel^^will integrate economic 

development activities and labo^plirk||y|[^'m^pn to help local 

partnerships select industries and wupa!l|ps wmb|i will offer future 

high-skill, high-wage jobs and career opportunities. Sblifornia's labor 
. ■ 

market information will focus on identifying the^^iitn ir^stries and 
occupations which economic development if orts will create in local 
areas. 


California also recognizes that many areas do not have, and in the near 
future will not have, the industries and occupations to provide all students 
with the opportunities they seek. Therefore, the state will ensure that 
local partnerships receive the most current labor market Information for 
other regions of the state, the state as a whole, and the nation. 
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C. State Strategies for Building the Capacity of Local 
Partnerships 

California's strategies for developing the capacity of local partnerships 
are essentially the same as those for developing local partnerships. 
These are: 


addressed in the following sections: 

Ensuring that all regions, including rural regiorts, participate 
(covered in Sections III). 

Provision of comprehensive technical assistance including 
technical assistance contracts and capacity-building grants 
(covered in Sections I.B.). 


Extensive public information regarding all aspects of 



The use of f|i.i^impetitive process for imolementation grants 



^ m. Ai" 

partnershiDS and sMei^s. 


State suppon ror eneciive local School-t^greei^^stems is 
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Participation of local representatives of diverse regions of 
the state in state level governance and advisory bodies 
(covered in Sections III.D.). 

D. State Assistance to Local Partnerships 


California will provide a variety of technical assistance to local 
partnerships, bui|(;^t|§%i: the extensive foundation of promising 
instruction^^ictices aiijNy underway. Proposed strategies for this 
assistance iniyde thi#nowing (many of which are discussed in greater 
detail in Section I.A. of 


. Ipp... 






promote and expand the 




Developing^giplel curricula and innovative instructional 

methodologies^ 

^ 

development of molljl^rricula that integrate academic 
and vocational edimtion apw#|ink school-based and 
work-based learning>t^mon|||ffort^lt|ready underway in 


U - 

the state are: two national grants on adidemic and 


vocational integration; a rapidly gi^lf Tl^ Prep 
program that links and articullles specific career pathway 
programs in all 106 of the state's community colleges with 
more than 400 of the state's 81 4 high schools; some 50 
Partnership Academy programs that provide at-risk and 
other students with integrated and interdisciplinary 
instruction organized around their career interests; the 
community classroom and cooperative education 
methodologies utilized by the state's 72 Regional 
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Occupational Centers/Programs to directly link students' 
instruction with related worksite learning experiences; and 
ten Youth Apprenticeship pilots that both integrate 
academic and vocational curricula and provide extensive 
paid worksite experiences in specific industries and 
occupations. 

Expanding and improving career and academic counseling 
se|v|0l^^lifomia recognizes that a planned and 


l^^mprehen^e program to provide students with 
^^rm^^nee^i to support their educational and career 
Interests ad^o'^s must begin in the elementary and 
middtff'fa^^Th J the State Board of Education has 
authorized th^evelopment of a K-12 School-to-Career 


Curriculum 



in the state's nationally 


recognized acadeiA<|p^riculuni^frameworks. Additionally, 


piakes a strong 


California's Schoofeiteart 

commitment to devel^^a o&preh^jve career guidance 

% 

and counseling program for all studentsibeglnnlng no later 


than grade 7. 






Assistance in the use of techi^iogy-based instructional 
techniques. 


California's School-to-Career system will emphasize two aspects of 
technology in education. The first is the importance of bringing more 
technology, especially computers and telecommunications, into 
California classrooms. The second Is the recognition that the worksite 
education called for In the California Plan offers a great potential for 
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access by students to the latest technology in industry and business. 
These uses of this technology will: 


o 

ERIC 


Provide preservice and inservice training for teachers and 
other practitioners in the use of technology-based 
techniques. 

Coordinate state and federal efforts in developing 

and integrating it into educational 
School-to-Career systems. 
^^roureffl'Pbcal^artnerships to make effective use of 


current ai\i^^pr^ te technology through the competitive 



sector investment in education 



Stimulate 

technology: 


There are a number of organizsMs, bottlfub%.agencies and private 
sector firms, which support these ^^nd^^sesll^|echnology in 


education. 






Resources 




California's approach to financing a revised state education system based on 
School-to-Career concepts recognizes that federal School-to-Work funds are 
both limited and temporary and that the new system must, for the most part, not 
' only be initially supported by, but also-and more Importantly-ultimately 
sustained by, existing funding streams. Indeed, one of the principal 
assumptions underlying systemic change is that the new system must be both 
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more effective and more efficient; thus, California views the development of a 

School-to-Career system as an integral part of the larger Issue of education 
financing. 


A. 


Amount and Variety of Other Federal, State and Local 
Resources which California will Commit to Implementing its 
statewide School-to-Career System 

California haMP^e ar% of School-to-Career programs and resources 


already in p^e. TheseJ|dude approximately $10.8 million annually 


Vocational and Applied Technology 
ment Tech Prep programs in every 
ian half of the state's 814 high schools. 


si^io 


expended frori 


Education Act to de>|^i^ 



community college and in 
Additionally, the 1 994-1 ^i%at^^ior. use of the Perkins Act funds 
(approximately $1 1 5 millioWln|ily||^" directed by three statewide 
priorities that guide all expenditur*om t|^%rt in California. These 


priorities, provide focused and sfgii^^^sou^^to support the state's 
emerging School-to-Career system, by incldlling th^l^tegration and 
sequencing of academic and vocational education^^^la, curriculum 
and program strategies reflecting workplace^fs, and instructional and 
support services responsive to the needs of special student populations. 


Other state-level funds that directly support School-to-Career are the Job 
Training Partnership Act Education Coordination funds. State priorities 
for the use of these funds have just been established and approved by 
California's State Job Training Coordinating Council, making $1.5 million 
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available over two years to support a range of Schooi-to*Career 
proposals. 


California plans to address the issue of resources needed to support and 
sustain its School-to-Career system through a process that begins with 
the identification of all existing funds, which are presently administered 
through a variety of education, job training and empipyment, and 


supportive servipy 



. Using the broadest definition of programs 


relevant to^apltewide ^pool-to-Career system, a comprehensive. 


annotated liliaf existi|ftund|:,will be developed and disseminated to the 
School-to*Career AdvispiiCou%|l, state and local agencies, and local 
partnerships. 








At the state level, an exa^j|ig^|iilli^^ of the listed funds in 
relation to their use to support sy^ililb educp.tion change. The state 


plans that guide and/or prescribelXe ustJtihlle funds include the 


Perkins Plan, Improving America' 



fnor's Coordination 

and Special Services Plan, and Goals 2000. The sSbpl-tO'Career 
Advisory Council will make recommendations, r 


ion with the 

existing oversight and advisory bodies res|^§ffsible for these programs, to 
the Governor, the Legislature, state agencies, and the education 
governing bodies, on priorities for the coordinated, consistent, and 
appropriate use of these funds to support the systemic education 
changes needed to effect a statewide School-to-Career system. 


At the local level, local partnerships which apply for School*to*Career 
implementation grants will be required to describe how their current 
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funds and programs will be incorporated into their local system 
development. They also will be required to document how they will 
utilize these various sources of existing funds at the local level to support 
systemic change through implementation of a School-to-Career system. 
Additionally, the local implementation grant process will require 
partnerships to identify the amount and describe the extent of private 
sector resources contributed by participants in their local partnerships 
towards School-t^|^if||r system implementation. Partnerships will be 
required to Jiniibnstrate ^t sufficient funds have been identified to 
support the %rk in tbai?roppsals and that the system can be sustained 
subsequent to the exp|p|0h of^eral implementation funds. 


% 




B. Feasibility and Effectivei^s of California's Long-Term 
Strategy to Maintain thlj^Mi^^em 




As in other states, education fundjll in Califil^ia is a vastly complex and 


politically sensitive issue. Ther^red^fcscu^bn of redirection of 




funds to support comprehensive education^orm, l^luding the systemic 


changes inherent under School-to-Career, must be^llilghtful, 

% 

deliberate, and public and result In both increiiihtal and long-term 
progress. 


Initially, the primary means to achieve the economies needed to finance 
the development and implementation of new School-to-Career system 
components (such as integrated curricula, counseling and guidance 
programs, and technical support to local partnerships) while attaining 
new educational goals will be accomplished through the more focused 
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use of existing funds from the state’s currently fragmented and often 
narrowly defined structure of state and federal categorical programs. 


Throughout the implementation period, the School-to-Career Advisory 
Council will monitor the state's use of its various state and federal 
resources available to support School-to-Career, including a review of 


current planning cycles and processes, the potential use of waivers, and 


policy incentives.,^^P^hool-to-Career Advisory Council will make 
recommen^jRb'hs to the^overnor, the Legislature, state agencies and 


governing bdirds regarfhg ways to leverage and redirect funds in order 




to sustain a statewide ^i^^dl-ti^areer system. 

California believes the fiscaiitrategies described above are feasible 
because: 



They do not place iM^nal fiscal burdens on state and 
local governments^' 

The objective is to 


iciall^dens by focusing 



system design on increased efficiency 


The state's economic, social and 



effectiveness, 
ations are 


addressed realistically. 

The responsibility for effective use of limited resources is 
shared appropriately between the state and local 
partnerships and the public and private sectors. 


The School-to-Career Implementation grant is clearly 
understood to be a temporary resource specifically for 
systemic change. 
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Systems evaluations, student assessment and fiscal 
oversight will, in the longer term, permit measures of cost- 
effectiveness to be developed. 

Responsibility and authority for use of resources are 
aligned at both the state and local levels. 


C. 


Limits on State Ad^mfilstrative Costs 




The state wj|||pend no^re than 10 percent of the annual 


implementatio%iiiitfrj|p|^ministrative costs. The remainder will 
be granted to local^jlhii^hips d^a competitive basis for 
implementation of compreh^taii^bcal School-to-Career systems, 
technical assistance consols, ^gaaty»1buildina projects, and other 
forms of technical assistance; c^^i^nt with the provisions specified in 
P.L. 103-239 (the School-to-V7or||.^portyM^ Act). 






% 




m 


VI. Management Plan 

A. Adequacy of the State's Management St^M’tf re 


% 


California has a complex structure of governing boards and advisory 
bodies responsible for public and private education and job training. No 
single body is constituted to provide the scope of governance authority 
needed for implementation of California's School-to-Career system. 
Governance of the educational segments is shared among several 
bodies; the employment and training programs also have a complex 
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structure. Many state agencies have Key roles in the School-to-Career 
system. Implementation of the system requires formal collaboration, and 
a mechanism.to achieve consensus-based policy recommendations. 


Therefore, the Governor will appoint a high-level advisory body, the 
School-to-Career Advisory Council, ensuring representation from the key 
interests involved in California’s School-to-Career system, including, but 


not limited to, nom|pl^^ubmitted by the State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction 




lance 



California Community Colleges, the 


University o^alifomm^od the California State University systems, and 




other interested parties^i 


%4lpm.sis for the State’s collaboration. This 


body will make pol^recoi^er^ions to the Governor, the Legislature, 


the education and training 
parties. The 
served in these capacities 


/erning bodies, and other interested 
-Career Task Force has 
: of this grant 


application. Similar representat^wiH 
Implementation. However, the 



to help guide 
:ionS^f the Advisory Council 


will be reviewed during the first two years of the Impliiientation process 

frec^ructure for 


so that it will remain consistent with the state’s 
governance and administration. 




California also recognizes the fundamental need for coordination among 
education and employment and training initiatives under any governance 
structure. Therefore, the Advisory Council will make recommendations to 
the Governor, the Legislature, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges, other 
governance and advisory bodies and intere.*ted parties, regarding 
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improved state-level coordination of related education initiatives. The 
Advisory Council will coordinate its recommendations with the 
governance and advisory bodies responsible for workforce development 
programs, and will ensure better coordination at the local level by 
requiring local partnerships to offer clear evidence of strong local 
coordinatr** including the use of existing funds, in their applications for 
School-to-Career subgrants. 








There also^ilVbe an a|j|iinistrative unit, based on collaboration among 

School-to-Career system, to provide 
pport. This unit must manage the 


management direction a ^ 


implementation prdiiss, ir^orcl^^tion with other changes in education 


systems and structure, arndf nction as staff to the Advisory Council. 












The Advisory Council will ensure 
collaboration during the implem^lltio 
the Advisory Council will form four^teww 
resolution of complex, long-term issues: 

- Education Issues and Practices 

- Student Assessment and Certificaliid!) 

- Employer and Labor Involvement 

- System Evaluation and Accountability 


based^discussion and 


As part of this process, 

m 

„:ees to assist in 



The structure and functions of the committees will be reviewed 
periodically during the implementation period. The committees will 
include highly-qualified subject matter experts and representatives of key 
interests. 
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These committees will ensure both the technical quality and consensus 
of support necessary to accomplish the tasks, and recommend resolution 
of the issues in their respective areas of responsibility. 


The structure which California establishes for the first year of 
implementation will be reviewed and modified as needed. There are a 


number of issue^p^^^nnot be resolved at this time, such as the long- 
term relatio^^^betwe^the School-to-Career advisory body and the 


Goals 2000 



|te Pah! 
and the State Su|:»rintii|i|iM 




ic^ill be jointly appointed by the Governor 




lie Instruction to direct 


Implementation of MGoitoop|0gislation. All other related efforts 
should be recognized as ^pplementary to the statewide effort. Other 


issues of governance and 
development programs will ineviu 
systemic, structural changes in i 


education and workforce 


as California undertakes 


id the structure for the 


School-to-Career system will rema^^spra^ive ti^hese issues. 


identifying and Addressing Barriers to impi9^giiitati<% 




California has grouped barriers to Implementation into four general 
categories, each of which will be addressed by appropriate methods. 
These categories are not entirely separable, but each category includes 
closely related specific barriers which can be addressed through 
common methods. The categories and responses are: 
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Institutional barriers. These inblude the fragmentation of 
education (and employment and training) programs, delivery 
systems, and funds among many narrowly defined organizational 
units; overlapping and sometimes conflicting responsibilities and 
authorities, the lack of effective coordination methods, parallel 
governance structures, and the division of workforce development 
responsibilities among many elected and appointed officials. 
These ari^^i^n to all state governments and are the results of 
the ^^^hical ^ctures, balances of power and stringent 

leristic of federal, state, and local 
government. Cal^l^a' nethods to address these barriers are: 



A School-to-^peer structure (the Advisory Council, 



ittees, and collaborative 
s all responsible parties together 
rn^i^s statewide School-to- 


statewide and., 
management) 
to share 
Career system. 

Respect for the legal authorities and re^^nsibilities of 
governing bodies and administra^^genl^s. 

A collaborative management Picture which demands 
coordination and cooperation among and within 
administrative agencies. 

An open School-to-Career process which ensures public 
awareness of the actions taken by the responsible partners 
and creates a high level of accountability to the public for 
joint success. 
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Agreement on specific methods and processes for 
coilaboration; where necessary, these agreements will be 
in writing. 

Use of independent evaluations which wiil identify stmcturai 
barriers which are impeding progress. 


The scaie and complexity of systems, it should be noted 
agagfha^alifornia’s size, diversity and history of rapid 
^^^wth anc^ciai and economic change constitute very 
baj:j;«l^^ methods wiii continue to be used to 

address tM 'CS’ 





Approp^^p^tate and iocai roles. The state’s role 
emphaS^^^pt^^' a framework, setting 
standards, meal^^ progr^s, and developing only 
those system cg^o^^^^^are clearly required at 
the state ievei for^Kn^^en^^tatewide system. 
This ieaves responsibility for iocai ^tem design and 
virtuaiiy aii system operations tei^^^rtnerships. 
providing them with the fie^Ety to deal with California’s 
otherwise unmanageable diversity. 

A systematic approach to implementation, addressing 
each issue and each system component with carefuliy 
designed steps, inciuding the steps needed to ensure 
consensus and broad>based support. Barriers of the 
scale and difficulty found in Caiifornia generaily must be 
resolved incrementally, with constant assessment of 
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progress, anticipation of new barriers and the flexibility 
to take advantage of opportunities. 

Continuous sharing of successful methods among local 
partnerships and between these partnerships and the 
state. This sharing reduces duplication of efforts and 
accelerates progress; more importantly, it provides the 
ongoing assurances that barriers are being resolved. 

ion of statewide organizations. California’s 
School-^Career initiative provides a strong role for 
[e organizations, including professional, parent, 
or organizations. These constitute a 
or sharing information, building 
consen^pevaluating progress, and anticipating 
issues 




hl^nt barriers to new and 


Categorical funds. 

flexible uses of resodPis; nUall oflli§se can be removed 
through waivers and legislation, in gei^^l, the categorical 
strictures on funds are intended tcyipSUrelirvices to 
specific groups or categories fP^ople. The entities 
established to administer these funds tend to develop 
feelings of ownership over the resources and responsibility 
to their defined groups. California will address this barrier 
by: 
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Ensuring that these groups and administrative entities 
are involved in the design and operation of the state and 
local School-tO'Career systems. 

Including them in the collaborative process described 
above. 

Ensuring that groups for which these funds are intended 
continue to receive the appropriate services. 

possible, incorporating these funds into 
lool-to-Career systems through operational 
^ent§^collaboration and coordination, rather 
than^^pnrei^g funds through different organizations. 
M^ainifffi.oraeiizational consistency between 
governapci^esDonsibilitv and authority and fiscal 
responstwg^pitdtplty. 

Maintaining op^^^adly p^icipatory processes to 
establish consgj^s OE^^^lSchool-to-Career system 
goals and methoc 

Resistance to change. The deep sl^totural changes 
proposed through implementa^M^^atawida 
School-to-Career system i^&ect millions of 
individuals, including many state and local professional 
staff who will need to develop or learn new ways to 
work; employers, supervisors and line employees who 
will take on new responsibilities; parents who will 
become more directly involved in education; and 
students who will encounter new educational 


o 
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expectations. The inevitable individual resistance to 
change will be addressed through: 


Participation in designing the future. 

Shared information to reduce uncertainty. 

Technical assistance to support the use of team- 
based methods such as Total Quality Management. 

^of proven change-management programs and 
techfioues. 

|by individuals in organizations which have 
iplemented change, 
valuations to identify specific barriers 
> within individual organizations, and 

ling the means to remove the 

local implementation 



C. Feasible, Measurable School-to-Career System Goals 
and Effective Information Systems 


California’s state School-to-Career Plan requires a performance-based 
system. California’s plan for the development of effective information 
systems and feasible measurable goals for its statewide School-to- 
Career system is based on the incomplete infrastructure now in place. 
The present information systems in employment, training and education 
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programs vary greatly in the quality anp completeness of data; statewide 
performance standards remain to be established for many programs; 
data and information often are not comparable and cannot be shared 
among or compared between programs. These realities are not unique 
to California, except in the magnitude of the systems. 

In view of this, California will take the following steps to create the 
necessary inform^p^||rstems and develop measurable School-to- 
Career goal^: ' 1| 

Estaibiish jl^iwilllpommittees on Student and 
AsseiHfhent^d C|pfication, and System Evaluation and 
Accountabilr^ib assist the School-to-Career Advisory 
Council in ^^Imendations on information 

systems and perfoir|^pe goals. 

Coordinate the de\^pm|j|g|0 ^|pol-to-Career 
information systems did perfermanll joals with those 
being developed for other workforce de%iopment 
programs. This coordination will jfiiiisiilgthe 
development of common or cMparable data elements and 
definitions, shared or compatible data systems, joint 
development plans and joint projects. 

Study and report on information systems components and 
performance goals used in other states which have high 
potential for use in California. 
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D. A Regularly Scheduled System for Improving the Statewide 
SchooNto-Career System 

In order to ensure the continuous improvement of the statewide School-to- 
Career system during implementation, California will: 

Assess the statewide needs for technical assistance and set 
prioritiesior the state technical assistance plan, 
ii^ie t^nical assistance to state School-to-Career 
'%nanageni^ and staff and local partnerships in team- 
iiiidVnaj^ii^t, continuous quality improvement, and 
custpi^M^ce iT%iods. 

Require local pdi^fships which submit proposals for 
School-to-^eer implementation grants to set specific 
objectives atMi^ibeite methods they will use to ensure 
that annual evaluati|p| of pr^f%^s are performed and 
provided to the stall S^^fc-Caller management and 
Advisory Council. . 

Monitor local partnerships which recgii^^lementation 
grants, to identify and resolve JM ^ rs. and identify best 
practices. 

Conduct an annual statewide evaluation of progress. 

Report annually to the Governor, the Legislature, the 
educational governing bodies and other interested parties 
on California's progress in implementing its state School-to- 
Career system. 
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E. Feasible Workplan with Major Planned Objectives 

Feasible, measurable objectives can only be based on what can be 
known. Implementation of California’s statewide School-to-Career 
system is an extremely complex process which will be affected by many 
factors, some of which cannot be anticipated. Long-term objectives, 
therefore, can be s^|i|.only in broad terms. Specific objectives can 
established^^ short consistent with California’s systematic, 
step-by-stepl^proachySoreover, many of the goals set for the early 
stages of impler^^fetiqn^iP^^rocess goals. California will address 
the issue of feasibl^^s^ablejipals and effective information systems 
by setting process-based s^^^m goals, including: 



Establishing the Sti||^Piool-to-Career Advisory Council, 
within one month notjl^ll^f funding. 

Establishing a collab^ier%nag%ent structure and the 
four statewide Committees witHIn threi^onths after 
notification of funding. 

Administering a sound compe||iil selection process and 
awarding an implementation grant to at least one local 
partnership in each of the twelve geographic regions of the 
state by no later than four months after notification of 
funding. 

Developing a statewide technical assistance program by no 
later than six months after notification of funding. 
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Establishing, in collaboration with the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, a plan and schedule, to develop a Certificate for 
Foundation Skills by no later than 18 months after 
notification of funding. 

Awarding an implementation grant to at least one local 
partnership in each of the twelve economic regions of the 




st^pi^^Jirst year of implementation, 
^^mpletin^n independent evaluation of the first year of 
^^ate ij^gfcent||ion by no later than 15 months after 


% 


notificati^^^jnSlg. 


EnsuHg tha^^ecpes, a specific work plan and a detailed 
schedule ar||^|tabiished for each subsequent year by no 
later than ti^^^j^irt^j^fceding year. 

Californici also has established tlT^i^wIng long-term ot^ectives: 

Within the five yea^plen|^liti%period, legislation will 
be enacted to providifi p^^ frari|yvork for California’s 
School-to-Career system. 

By no later than four years after ng|ibatioriijf funding, every 
school and college district shrfsubmit to the state a plan 
for bringing its School-to*Career system to scale. 


By no later than five years after notification of funding, have 
the statewide School-to-Career system implemented in 
every California school and college. 
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VII. 


A. Concurrence by the State Partners 


Statements of support will be obtained during the 30-day review period. 


B. State Partners' Co^^rrence Supported by the Commitment of 
Time and Res^ciil^s % 


California’s ^^levj^^ministrative share of the state implementation 
grant will never exceeg^^erc^. This amount will not support the 




State-level effort neiissaiyio im^ment this massive and 
comprehensive change iij^^cational systems. California’s 
development grant has equally between personnel 

costs and non-personnel costs, pl|Jpally for Jask Force and other 
public meetings, travel, publicati^l, videtWi^es and other 
information materials. 


Based on California's experience during the de>||i^mef%|rant period, it 
is clear that statewide implementation will ri^uire staff far in excess of the 
state's administrative share of the implementation grant. California will 
continue to make the commitment of staff and other resources necessary 
to implement the statewide system. 


o 
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(A&B) Paid, High-Quality Work-Based Learning Experiences 

California is committed to high-quality work-based learning experiences 
for the largest possible number of students in all regions of the state. 

This commitment is represented throughout the California School-to- 
Career Plan an^^ ir^|pmentation grant application; no element of the 
California or statew^ implementation process is inconsistent with 
this objective^eediileipeQmponent supports it. 

California also is cotnmittei|p|^|maximum number of paid high quality 
work-based learning ex^||pfices poss^. This commitment will be 
effected through the conTpfp^^ii^# implementation grants to local 
partnerships, which will be require^^^ set sppfic goals for high quality 
work-based learning experiencetald.aiiKnp&. to show how they will 
meet these goals, and to report on lccomp|||ime%through state 
technical assistance to local partnerships to help th^^^nplement this 
component of local School-to-Career system||0^ugh tft work of the 
School-to-Career Advisory Council's statewiole committee on Employer 
and Labor Participation, which will develop methods to expand employer 
participation and increase the opportunities for high quality work-based 
learning experience; and through the support of statewide business and 
labor organizations. 

However, two facts mitigate against setting specific statewide goals at 
this time: 


o 
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Work-based learning experiences as a regular part of 
students’ Instructional programs are not now widespread in 
California (or other states). California's statewide Schooi- 
to-Career system depends on many employers entering 
into a new relationship with the schools. There is no base 
of experience from which to project statewide goals. These 
can be done only after at least two years of 
local School-to-Career 



recovered from its longest and most 
severtPTece^n s|^ the Second World War, a recession 
based on a^jj economic restructuring, the long-term 
effects of \^^^in^^pully known. ' Between June, 
1990 and June 19^^^fornia Jpst about 500,000 jobs. 
Only about half of ^^e j^^i^een recovered, and 
many of these are noi^h-^|, hig®^age jobs. The 
current economic environment is not c^ucive to the 
private sector quickly developin|^k^B(^ thousands of 
high-quality paid worksite leaning opportunities. 


California is in complete support of the objective: it is too soon to 
set specific goals. 


203 
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IX. 


Proposed Budget 


California's proposed budget is based on the following assumptions: 

The five-year implementation grant will be sufficient to fund 
88 local partnerships, including at least one in each region 
of the state. 

The,jpi||ts of the annual state implementation grants 
^l^ioeived fr^ the federal initiative will be in the following 
1|roportj9|^^^^^^ yen 1 , $1 x; year 2, $2x; year 3, $1 .5x; year 4, 
$1 x;'yeaL^B( 

Calif(iiia wl%y;jmi|0ter a competitive process to select 
local partne|[||i|>s during each of the first three years of the 
five-year im|^|||§||||^^ period. Phase I and Phase II 
local partnerships ili^^alify for second, third, and fourth- 
year funds. Phas^|i'par||^fil|%nay qualify for three 
years of funding. 

A model of a five-year expenditure plarlH included. 

The law permits implementation |||§jiMo %al partnerships 
to be used only for implementiibn of comprehensive local 
systems. 

The difference between the allowable state share in the first 
and second years (30% and 20%) will be used for state 
administration (10%), with the remainder to be used for 
technical assistance and capacity-building. 

The funding model addresses only the grants to local 
partnerships, and is represented in line 6, "Contractual”, in 
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the attached federal budget summary. The state 
administrative and technical assistance budgets have not 
yet been developed. 

The charts on the next three pages detail one potential model for subgrant 
funding and the proposed geographical areas for funding. 
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School-to-Career Potential Funding Model 
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